


Look below the floor line for the source 
of gentle, joltless starting and smooth, 
swayless running. 


There, under the great majority of mod- 
ern passenger cars and streamlined trains, 
you also will find the source of continuous 
high-speed on-time performance and low 
maintenance—in journals equipped with 


Timken Roller Bearings. There is your 
cue for future developments in competi- 
tive passenger traffic. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 











Economical because it runs on excess steam 

a from your plant boilers, because it can be oper- 
and trouble-free ated by unskilled, low-cost labor, and because 

locomotive it requires very little maintenance. Trouble-free 

ever built because of the simplicity of its construction. 
There is no boiler, fire-box, electric motor, gen- 
erator, or internal combustion engine on a Porter 
Fireless. There are few working parts, and the 
reservoir never needs replacement. Actual ex- 
perience shows that users of Porter Fireless Loco- 
motives save up to 50% of their switching costs. 
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CROSSER VS. COMMITTEE: Chair- 
man Lea of the House interstate and for- 
eign commerce committee has been around 
Congress long enough to understand ex- 
actly what is going on (not only on the 
floor but behind closed doors). From what 
he had to say in the debate on the brother- 
hoods’ “bigger benefits for a few” proposals 
it is evident, as reported in the news pages, 
that a great deal has been going on and 
that representatives of the unions have been 
turning the heat on congressmen who are, 
with a few exceptions, seeking reelection 
this year. That such pressure is not inef- 
fective may be concluded from the vote by 
which the committee substitute bill was 
rejected for that introduced by Representa- 
tive Crosser for the brotherhoods. The vir- 
tues of the committee proposal apparently 
were of small account to the majority of 
the House when “pressure group” politics 
was operating in high gear, and the inter- 
ests of owners of railroad equities and 
bonds appear to have received such scant 
consideration that it is pertinent to inquire 
whether they have been disfranchised. 

i) 
RAILROADS’ REPLY: In reply to its 
“questionnaire” on national transportation 
policy, the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce has received the 
carefully prepared and earnestly considered 
expression of that large part of the railroad 
industry which speaks through the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. The response 
is abstracted in an article in this issue. The 
national policy already has been set down 
by Congress, in the Transportation Act of 
1940, and the railroads have no particular 
fault to find with its phraseology and pur- 
pose. But words are not enough, they de- 
clare—if the national transportation system 
is to develop fn such a way that maximum 
service can be provided the public at mini- 
mum ultimate cost, the policy must be put 
into effective action. 

e 
TUNNEL RELINED: Rejuvenating 
the lining of a long double-track tunnel on 
a busy main-line railroad without requiring 
either track to be taken out of service— 
that was the task faced, and successfully 
completed, by those who planned and ex- 
ecuted the major repairs to the Kingwood 
(W. Va.) tunnel of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the subject of an illustrated article in this 
issue. Where the old brick lining had failed 
it was replaced from above with concrete. 
This method would have subjected work- 
men to unbearabie concentrations of loco- 
motive smoke and gases if a novel and 
efficient ventilation system had not been 
employed. 

@ 
RUBBER DOLLARS?: Evidently the 
railroads don’t know. very much about sim- 
ple arithmetic—that is, ‘about the variety 
now prevailing in Washington. At any rate 
the Interstate Commerce Commission seems 
to have proved—to the satisfaction at least 
of a majority of its members—that $195 
million taken in is equal to $715 million 
paid out, although the railroads’ statisti- 
cians, strangely enough, have not been able 
to arrive at-the-same-conclusion. Fortified 


The Week at a Glance 


by such calculations, the commission has 
authorized freight rate increases which 
bear some resemblance to the Ex Parte 148 
increases suspended when the railroads be- 
gan to make money during the war. Ef- 
fective July 1, they are expected to produce 
additional revenues at the rate of $390 
million annually, but government-dictated 
wage increases (effective largely since Jan- 
uary 1) are costing them practically twice 
that, according to the commission’s own 
experts. In addition, costs of fuel and ma- 
terials have gone up proportionately. The 


railroads are advised to live off their fat, _ 
having accumulated a little during the war ‘~ 
even though the “planners” had not in~ 


tended to allow such a phenomenon to occur. 
@ 

A GRAVE DECISION: The commis- 
sion’s majority has decided, in effect, that 
the railroads have been making too much 
money. That decision was reached, pre- 
sumably, after the most earnest considera- 
tion of its consequences. To maintain the 
scale of expenditures necessary for their 
continued improvement, for adequate main- 
tenance and the replenishment of worn-out 
or uneconomical equipment, the railroads 
need an annual net railway bis Pech in- 
come in the neighborhood of $1 billion, 
an editorial points out. Lacking such earn- 
ings, the railroads not only cannot pay 
dividends on a scale which will make their 
securities attractive to investors, but they 
will be faced with the necessity of curtail- 
ing expenditures on their properties. 


® 

FAR-REACHING EFFECT: Among 
the consequences of the commission de- 
cision, then, are these: people who have 
supplied the railroads with capital will 
receive no return thereon; employment on 
the railroads will be reduced; orders for 
materials and equipment will be curtailed, 
resulting in a reduction in employment in 
the plants of manufacturers supplying such 
articles ; and improvements that would per- 
mit the railroads to give better or more 
economical service will be deferred. Con- 
demned to penury, the railroads will be 
unable to do their share to maintain general 
business prosperity and to prepare them- 
selves for an uncertain future. This is the 
sentence which the commission majority 
has passed on the industry assigned to its 
fostering care. 


a 
CAR SHORTAGE WARNING: Colo- 
nel Johnson seems to have no doubt there 
will be a car shortage this year, and he 
is turning the heat on the railroads to ob- 
tain renewed attention to measures de- 
signed to get the utmost use of the cars 
they have. Shippers simply are not going 
to accept explanations for poor service 
that served during the war, he says, and, 
as noted in the news columns, he has gone 
to Congress for funds to continue O. D. T. 
beyond the date he had set for its termi- 
nation because he foresees more difficulties 
requiring government action. Meanwhile 


. hé& has served notice that O. D. T. heavy 


loading orders will be redrafted to suit 
post-war conditions and issued as I. C. C. 
service orders. 
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MILITARY POLICY: The Army has 
some very definite—and from the point of 
view of an uninitiated layman, at least, some 
very sound—ideas about what industry 
(manufacturing industry, that is) ought to 
do about staying in readiness for the next 
war, if there should be one. But there is 
no discernible evidence, so far, that the 
military policy-makers have any such long- 
range program for insuring the availability 
of an adequate transportation system if that 
time of critical national need should come. 
On the contrary, the War Department is 


‘actively promoting more federal expendi- 


tures for waterways to compete with the 
railroads, and is not conspicuous in opposi- 
tion, at least, to larger federal expenditures 
for airports and highways. Yet its experi- 
ence during the recent war has just demon- 
strated conclusively the Army’s dependence 
on the transportation provided by the rail- 
roads which these enormous outlays of the 
taxpayers’ money are calculated to injure. 
The leading editorial in this issue suggests 
that it is time for the War Department to 
give some consideration to a national policy 
designed to foster, rather than to destroy, 
a healthy system of railroads, and that it is 
time for the railroads to insist that the 
Army understands what they need to stay 
healthy. 


s 

“PACEMAKER” CARS: The 425 box 
cars in the pool with which the New York 
Central plans to maintain the service of its 
overnight New York-Buffalo merchandise 
freight train have rubber draft gears, high- 
speed trucks, and AB-1-B. brakes. Other 
specifications and structural details are dis- 
closed in an article on page 1265. In order 
that braking characteristics and truck- 
spring responsiveness may be held in proper 
relationship for high-speed operation (65 
m.p.h. limit), the load limit for these cars 
has been fixed at 50,000 Ib. 


* 

THROUGH ST. LOUIS: Following 
the news that the Pennsylvania and Mis- 
souri Pacific and its southwestern connec- 
tions would cooperate in the operation, be- 
ginning July 7, of through passenger trains 
from New York to Texas cities, via St. 
Louis, come announcements from other 
lines, reported this week in the news pages, 
of competitive services. The Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio from 
Washington, and the New York Central 
from New York, will have through coaches 
and Pullmans for Oklahoma and Texas 
cities in conjunction with the Frisco and 
the M.-K.-T., and with the Missouri Pacific 
as well, all passing through St. Louis but 
eliminating the need for passengers to 
change cars there. 

8 
ACCOUNTANTS MEET: Orr report 
of the proceedings of the A. A. R. Ac- 
counting Division’s annual meeting at Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H., begins on page 1252, 
The emphasis of the committee reports was 
on the “research” activities as a result of 
which railroad accounting methods are be- 
ing simplified and mechanized so that an 
improved product can be obtained at mini- 
mum -expense..and- with minimum. -delay. 
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The Army and the Railroads 


In Washington recently a top-ranking Army execu- 
tive, in a private talk to editors of leading business 
papers, asked these editors to advocate among their 
readers the adoption by industry of policies designed 
(a) to maximize production of war materials in the 
event of further hostilities and (b) to minimize damage 
to essential industry from air attack by the enemy. 

Toward objective (a), this officer urged (1) that 
industry retain on a “stand-by” basis both tools and 
plant it has used to produce war goods but which have 
no peace-time function; (2) that industry provide re- 
search and test facilities for military supplies the same 
as it does for its commercial output; and (3) that man- 
ufacturers cooperate to standardize their products for 
military use so that there may be a much higher inter- 
changeability of spare parts. Toward objective (b), 
industry was advised (1) to scatter over the country, 
especially to end its dangerous concentration along the 
Eastern seaboard and at other points of close integra- 
tion; and (2) to place the production of certain key 
products (among which ball and roller bearings were 
mentioned) in subterranean factories. 


A Common Sense Warning 


With the destructive power, accuracy, and range al- 
ready attained by flying missiles, this Army spokesman 
said that American industry would in all probability be 
the first objective of an enemy attack. Since this coun- 
try has twice been allowed by its enemies the time in 
which to mobilize its industrial strength and to demon- 
strate that no power in the world can defeat it, once this 
industrial capacity is militarized, it is highly unlikely 
that any enemy will attack unless he is persuaded that 
his primary onslaught will destroy a large part of our 
industrial plant and effectively prevent or delay the 
mobilization of the remainder. 

There is nothing in this warning which does not coin- 
cide with common sense, and such advice merits serious 
and immediate attention—not only from the standpoint 
of the national safety and welfare, but from that of the 
well-being of industry itself. This Army spokesman 
mentioned the railroads only incidentally in his talk, 
but it is evident that what he did say raises large ques- 
tions, both as to the policies of railroad management 
and as to the relationship of government policy—and the 
policy of the Army in particular—toward the ability of 





the railroads to adapt themselves to military require- 
ments. 

It appears to be the policy of the Army—especially 
in the higher echelons of command—to give no thought 
to the railroads at all in peace-time, and then to make 
unlimited demands on them when the guns begin to 
roar. From 1939 to 1944 passenger traffic increased 
more than four-fold and freight traffic more than dou- 
bled—this rise in the demand for railroad service being 
entirely of military origin, directly or indirectly. 


A Policy of Consistent Indifference 


The military authorities gave no advance evidence, 
however, that they had in mind making any such call 
as this on railroad service. The attitude, especially in 
the higher brackets of the War Department, appeared 
to be one of indifference whether the railroads should 
continue to exist or not. Throughout the decade of the 
1930’s railroad traffic, earnings, and future prospects 
were so discouraging that railroad net investment in 
road and equipment actually shrank—there was more, 
physically, to the railroad industry in 1930 than there 
was in 1940, on the eve of the greatest demand for rail- 
road service in history. The volume of service the 
railroads rendered during the war was just as much an 
ingredient of the victory as the supply of planes and 
munitions—but the top authority in the War Depart- 
ment during the 1930’s apparently did not concern itself 
at all to ascertain whether the industry on which it 
would so greatly depend was in a healthy or declining 
condition. 

The day was saved, despite this inattention in high 
quarters, by the fact that far down from the top in the 
Army there were officers who were working out with 
the railroads a system—which turned out to be almost 
miraculous—for the maximum use of such railroad fa- 
cilities as were available when the call came. It would 
be difficult to overrate the contribution to victory of the 
Army officers who developed with the railroads, ship- 
pers and regulatory officials the technique for intensive 
utilization of railroad plant. But this superior military 
performance occurred at the Army’s operating level, 
not at its policy-making level. 

At the policy-making level—i. e., the Secretary of 
War, his immediate assistants, and whatever Army offi- 
cers these incumbents look to for advice—there does 











not appear to have been any thought at all, and cer- 
tainly no misgiving, as to the ability of the railroads to 
handle any military burden likely to be handed to them. 
Indeed, such expressions as came from the War De- 
partment on transportation policy were inimical to the 
railroads in the zeal which they demonstrated for inland 
waterways’ development—calculated uneconomically to 
reduce the railroads’ peace-time earning power, and 
hence their ability to attract investment funds with 
which to improve their plant for future increased traffic. 

During the war, there was certainly no niggardliness 
on the part of any of the country’s military authorities 
in their acknowledgment of the enormous job the rail- 
roads did toward the nation’s defense, and the depen- 
dence of the military establishment upon such perform- 
ance by the railroads. (For the strongest utterances 
along this line from the highest authority, refer to state- 
ments by War Secretary Stimson and General Arnold, 
reported in these pages at the time of the threatened 
railroad strike at the end of 1943.) 

Now, however, that the war is over, what happens? 
In our issue of December 29, 1944, we reported the 
speech of a general officer—who certainly must have 
got “clearance” before he spoke—in which he plumped 
hard for the interregional system of superhighways 
long advocated by the Federal Roads Administration. 
He even went so far as to say that the railroads would 
probably be knocked out at the outset of another war— 
hence it was the Army’s program to have, before the 
next war breaks out, a highway system capable of han- 
dling all the nation’s transportation requirements. 

The limiting factor in highway transportation, as the 
recent war demonstrated, was not the highways but the 
trucks—and the fuel, the manpower, and the rubber to 
keep them going. If it is the Army’s purpose to put 
the nation’s transportation onto trucks, there will not 
be any question of hostilities, because, after sufficient 
trucks are provided and manned, there will not be 
enough manpower or manufacturing capacity left with 
which to do any fighting. 


Pouring Funds Into Wrong Funnels 


In the decade of the 1930’s—approaching an un- 
precedented demand for railroad service—this country 
poured out its billions, not for additional railroad facili- 
ties which were going to be needed desperately, but for 
highway and waterway facilities, which, as it developed, 
it already had in abundance. Now, not only is spend- 
ing for highway and waterway improvement being re- 
sumed on an even more colossal scale than before the 
war, but the War Department, for all its experience with 
its enormous need for railroad transportation, seems to 
be as lacking as ever in its appreciation of the railroads’ 
difficult position in attracting capital for improvements 
and increased capacity in the face of the outpouring of 
public funds for competing publicly-owned transport 
plant. Indeed, the Army has even developed arguments 
for waterways extension which are ingenious to the 
point of questionable honesty (see article by Dr. C. S. 
Duncan, in our March 30 issue, page 668). 

There is a great deal of mutual good-will between the 
railroads and the Army—and the failure of the top 
military authorities to favor transportation policies cal- 
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culated to assure a degree of economic health for the 
railroad industry commensurate with the nation’s need 
may possibly arise from the failure of the railroads to 
state their capital-supply problem with sufficient vigor 
in terms of national defense. In any event, the Army 
is quite right in telling industry, including the railroads, 
what policies it needs to adopt to assure the nation’s 
future defense. And the railroads should reciprocate, 
and tell the Army what transportation policies it should 
adopt to assure the maintenance of railroad service ade- 
quate at all times to the nation’s defense. 


Condemned to Penury 


By the niggardly increase in freight rates which it has 
authorized, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
condemned the railroad industry to a lean 1946. Net 
railway operating income in the first four months of the 
current year was less than $120 million. It can scarcely 
be expected to amount to much more than $150 million 
for the first half-year. Taking at face value the esti- 
mate of the Commission’s staff of the effect of the in- 
creases—$390 million annually—the increase can add 
only about $200 million to net railway operating income 
in the second half of the year. It is evident that net 
railway operating income for the entire year will inevit- 
ably fall short by several hundred millions from attain- 
ment of the total of $1 billion which, it is generally 
agreed, the railroads must count on earning if they are 
to regain and retain the confidence of investors. 

There is no excuse either in justice or the public in- 
terest for this treatment of the railroads. The reasons 
given by the Commission in 1943 for suspending the 
1942 increases do not jibe at all with its failure now to 
allow the railroads a rate level which will put the indus- 
try on a self-supporting basis in peace-time. Wholesale 
commodity prices in March, this year, were 41 per cent 
higher than in 1939 and agricultural prices were 104 per 
cent higher—but railroad rates were unchanged. With 
such increases in the value of freight moving by rail, 
substantially higher freight rates than those granted 
could have been borne by all commodities—while still 
leaving transportation costs as a lower ingredient in 
selling price than that which obtained before the war. 

Experience during the war demonstrated concretely 
how utterly dependent this nation is upon efficient rail- 
road service, not only for its prosperity but for its very 
existence in a hostile world. Experience during the 
thirties further showed that railroad earnings at the 
level to which the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
now condemned the railroad industry, at least for 1946, 
will not produce increased capital investment in railroad 
property. If it had not been for the large investment in 
railroad improvements in the ’twenties, the country 
would have been in a sorry fix when war struck in 1941. 

The tortured reasoning processes by which the Com- 
mission has arrived at its puny gesture toward facing 
the realities of the present state of railroads in the light 
of prevailing world conditions reflect small credit on the 
caliber of that body. Commissioners Johnson, Patter- 
son, and Miller have distinguished themselves by refus- 
ing to join in the pretense that this wraith constitutes a 
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discharge by the Commission of its moral and legal obli- 
gations. If this decision be an example of “fostering 
guardianship,” then the duties of a guardian have suf- 
fered deterioration in the past dozen years comparable 
to that which has occurred in standards of character and 
conduct of the judiciary. 


Price vs. Cost 


The sound business sense of many maintenance of 
way officers is about to be tested as never before. By 
any comparison within the experience of most of them, 
the price tag on most of the materials and powe tools 
and equipment needed to carry on their work, O. P. A. 
ceilings to the contrary notwithstanding, is higher—in 
some cases discouragingly higher. But remembering 
that labor costs for carrying out every class of main- 
tenance work have also risen sharply, in many cases 
being more than double what they were only a few years 
before the war, there are no grounds for discouragement 
in legitimate higher costs of materials and work equip- 
ment, when it is borne in mind that the proportionate 
savings to be achieved with the latest improved types 
may well be as great as or greater than ever before. 

Most maintenance officers are “price conscious.” Ex- 
cept during the recent war period, when first costs were 
necessarily considered secondary to getting essential 
work done, these officers, as a whole, have always been 
sensitive to price considerations. Within bounds, this 
has been to their credit. 

The question may well be asked, however, whether 
they have always been equally alert to efficiency 
and economy; whether, in the face of a _poten- 
tially increased investment of some magnitude, they 
have always been as receptive as they might well have 
been to superior quality or design to secure the benefits 
of increased service life, lower maintenance costs or in- 
creased production volume. 

In some cases they attended to cost and not merely 
to price, notably in the case of treated crossties and cer- 
tain modern roadway machines. But who will say that 
this recognition has been complete or that, in all in- 
stances, the acceptance of advanced designs has been as 
general or as rapid as it might well have been in the 
interest of over-all economy ? 

The fact to keep constantly in mind in the months 
ahead is not that prices are high because they are higher 
than they were some time ago, but rather that prices are 
relative, and that in view of the higher over-all labor 
costs today, the purchase of improved materials and 
machines, even at their present higher prices, might 
even have greater justification than in the past. With 
this attitude of mind, maintenance officers should search 
out and give a receptive ear to every advancement in the 
art of roadway and structures maintenance—or the 
means to that end—considering the first cost only in the 
light of the over-all economy to be effected under present 
and prospective conditions. 

To this end, as in the case of the treated tie, 
they may well not even raise their eyebrows at 
prices far higher than heretofore if these prices 
result in commensurate economies through greater dura- 
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bility, lower maintenance and replacement costs, in- 
creased production or improved operating conditions. 
Such an attitude has been the cornerstone of the suc- 
cess of many of the most successful industries in the 
country, which have been alert to retool or otherwise 
re-equip themselves, in spite of the initial costs involved, 
whenever to do so has given assurance of an improved 
product, increased production, and lower unit costs. 


Reducing Terminal Time 


Most of the important considerations in reducing lo- 
comotive time at engine terminals were covered in the 
last annual Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 
Association committee report on this subject and deserve 
constant re-emphasis if maximum results are to be at- 
tained with locomotives, particularly steam power. In- 
tensive locomotive use is closely tied up with long runs, 
adaptability of power for either passenger or freight 
service, provision of the latest modern design features 
and proper spacing of water stations and fuel stations, 
but terminal facilities adapted to return locomotives to 
service with minimum delay are just as essential. 

Among other mechanical features which cut down 
locomotive time at engine terminals, the following are 
definitely helpful: A well-lighted inspection pit of ample 
capacity to facilitate checking the condition of locomo- 
tives immediately on arrival ;‘a modern lubricating sta- 
tion for locomotives, fully Alemite-equipped ; adequate 
boiler inspection with an effective hot-water washing 
and filling system; ash pits which can be cleaned with- 
out blocking locomotive movement ; equipment to drop 
wheels (all drivers, if necessary, at one time) or com- 
plete trucks; machine shop with tools to back up an 
alert maintenance force ; overhead hoists, portable hoists 
and modern power trucks and trailers to minimize man- 
ual labor and speed up material handling ; efficient equip- 
ment for snow removal, and for thawing out locomotives, 
coal cars and coal pockets at northern terminals. 

Another suggestion is that enginehouses often have 
too many stalls—some of which get to be graveyards. 
The use of fewer stalls with adequate equipment will 
tend to keep locomotives working on the road, thus auto- 
matically increasing mileage and necessitating higher 
standards of maintenance. As a result of such meas- 
ures, some types of locomotives, according to the com- 
mittee report referred to, make 2,500 miles before being 
held for special inspection and as many as 1,506 miles 
on a single through run. 

The following examples of good enginehouse han- 
dling are cited : Locomotive, needing new driving spring, 
arrived with a train, had the spring renewed in 14 hr. 
and left the yard with a train 3 hr. later; locomotive 
due for monthly inspection left yard with a train 12 
hr. after arrival; locomotive needing quarterly inspec- 
tion, three side-rod bushings, and four knuckle-pin bush- 
ings, was ready for service in 19 hr. 

By means of enginehouse facilities such as those men- 
tioned, coupled with supervised locomotive use and 
planned maintenance, studies indicate that locomotive 
terminal time may be reduced, in some instances, as 
much as 50 per cent. 
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Accountants Stress “Research” Efforts 





Use slide presentation at annual meeting in program 
designed to promote development and general adoption 


of methods 


HE Accounting Division of the As- 

sociation of American Railroads held 
its annual meeting (the first since 1941) 
on June 18-21 at the Mount Washing- 
ton hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., with 
a program which centered on the Divi- 
sion’s efforts to promote the study of 
methods to improve the economy and 
effectiveness of railroad “paper work.” 
On the first day, after the sessions of 
the Division’s committees and the ad- 
dress of welcome by President E. S. 
French of the Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central, the first order of busi- 
ness was a slide-film presentation of ad- 
vanced applications of mechanized meth- 
ods to economize railroad figure work 
and to produce more useful figures in less 
time. Manufacturers of equipment co- 
operated in the preparation of these slide 
presentations, but the display was spon- 
sored and supervised by the Accounting 
‘Division. 

These presentations, introduced by 
G. T. Carmichael (vice-president and 
comptroller, New Haven), covered the 
following subjects: 


Mechanized Methods 


1. The punch - card - Teletype system 
for doing all yard-office car-record work, 
at the same time providing punch cards 
for all record work done in the offices of 
the superintendent of transportation and 
the superintendent of car service. (This 
system, developed on the New Haven, 
was described in the Railway Age of 
February 23, page 394, in an article by 
J. L. Barngrove, Jr., superintendent car 
service of the New Haven, who also ex- 
plained the system as shown on slides 
to the meeting at Bretton Woods.) 

2. The effective use of punch cards by 
the Boston & Maine to solve an ex- 
tremely complex payroll accounting 
problem—made especially difficult by the 
fact that weekly pay-days are imposed 
upon a system of reporting on a monthly 
basis, required by federal agencies (I. C. 
C. and Railroad Retirement Board). 
The explanatory lecture was given by 
R. S. Bishop, auditor of disbursements, 
Boston & Maine. 

3. The use of punch-card accounting 
in payroll work by the Association of 
American Railroads—the slides being 
accompanied by an expository talk by A. 
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F. Free, assistant to vice-president, Ac- 
counting Division, A. A. R. 

4. A sound-slide film showing meth- 
ods of research used to arrive at meth- 
ods for simplifying paper work. 

5. A sound-slide film exposition of the 
use of microfilming to expedite and im- 
prove the handling of waybills (see 
Railway Age, April 27, page 867). 

6. A slide lecture by Noah Garner, 
auditor freight accounts of the Southern, 
showing the operation of a highly de- 
veloped ticket accounting machine. 

7. Slides showing use of accounting 
machines in disbursement accounting on 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with exposition 
by C. E. Catt, the B. & O.’s auditor 
disbursements. 

The theme of “research’—including 
promotion of the adoption of improved 
methods already developed, as well as 
the perfection of new techniques—was 
carried on also by this year’s chairman 
of the division, Leo J. Tracey (control- 
ler, Union Pacific), in his opening re- 
marks, in which he proposed the ap- 
pointment of a special committee on re- 
search by the Division. Railroad ac- 
counting, he said, involves the mass pro- 
duction of millions of figures and, 
wherever possible and truly ecofiomical, 
mechanical methods should be used to 
reduce the expense of this work and to 
improve the product. Since “there is no 
such thing as the ‘last word’ in mechan- 
ical equipment,” the scrutiny of devel- 
opments in this area is necessarily a 
continuing process. It is this job of ob- 
servation for the Division that would be 
the function of the special committee on 
research and new methods. The ap- 
pointment of such a committee was 
strongly endorsed also by E. H. Bunnell, 
A. A. R. accounting vice-president—so 
that the step comes to the attention of 
new administration in the Accounting 
Division under auspices which are 
wholly favorable. 

Further emphasis was given to the re- 
search keynote by President French in 
his address of welcome. Outlining “three 
avenues” along which, he said, the rail- 
road industry will move to successfully 
solve its problems of the future, he 
said the first “avenue” would be a 
planned movement to increase the vol- 
ume of business. A second, he said, “is 
an improvement in our selling price.” 





to improve and economize all figure work 


Third, he named as “improvement in the 
art of railroading in which research and 
technological advance, already well pro- 
gressed by the railroad industry, will 
bring about further and startling im- 
provements in railroad service. All this 
will assist us in the future toward a so- 
lution of the problem of preserving a 
solvent and strong railroad industry so 
tremendously important to all other busi- 
ness of the country.” 

He told the accounting officers that 
“we are all part of a progressive and 
militant industry—-an industry which, 
given an equal opportunity with forms 
of transportation now heavily subsidized 
by our government at the expense of the 
taxpayers, including the railroads—is 
going forward fast. 

“The railroad industry will, just as 
soon as it can get delivery of the new 
equipment now on order and to be or- 
dered, offer to the traveling and ship- 
ping public even better transportation of 
passengers and goods than has been 
given during the past 120 years. 

“American railroads are not slipping. 
They have been, are, and will be for 
many years to come the principal means 
of safe and dependable transportation 
for passengers and for the products of 
industry and agriculture. 

“An industry which, during the re- 
cent war, handled 90 per cent of all war 
freight and about 97 per cent of the 
armed forces isn’t in 1946 entering any 
period of retrogression.” 


Officers Elected 


Since the Division has held no annual 
meetings since 1941, the general com- 
mittee had to act for the convention in 
approving reports of the Division’s com- 
mittees in the intervening years—which 
have been published in the Division’s 
reports for those years. The convention 
adopted a resolution approving and con- 
firming the action of the general com- 
mittee in carrying on the work of the 
Division during the no-convention years. 

A nominating committee to propose a 
slate of officers of the Division for the 
coming year was named, its members 
being those former chairmen of the Di- 
vision (or former presidents of the 
predecessor organization, the Railway 
Accounting Officers Association) who 
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were in attendance. J. J. Ekin, retired 
vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
was chairman of this committee. In 
naming this committee, Chairman Tracy 
emphasized that nominations from the 
floor were not precluded—members were 
in no way obligated to accept the recom- 
mendations of the nominating commit- 
tee. This committee proposed the fol- 
lowing slate of officers: Chairman, 
R. Parke Jones (chief finance and ac- 
counting officer, Seaboard) ; first vice- 
chairman, T. J. Tobin (comptroller, 
Erie) ; second vice-chairman, R. E. Con- 
nolly (vice-president, Illinois Central). 
The nominees were unanimously elected. 

Selection of a time and place for next 
year’s meeting was left by the conven- 
tion to the discretion of the Division’s 
general committee. 


Bunnell’s Remarks 


In a brief review of the principal ac- 
tivities of the A. A. R.’s Accounting Di- 
vision, Vice-President E. H. Bunnell of 
the A. A. R. gave some “off the record” 
information having to do with progress 
made in accounting relationships with 
the federal government. He _ then 
sketched briefly the extensive work done 
under the Division’s auspices, not only 
in the development of improved account- 
ing methods and machinery, but also in 
making information regarding these im- 
provements widely known to the individ- 
ual railroads. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of progressing this work, in view of 
the increased costs suffered by the rail- 
roads as a result, among other things, of 
wage increases ; and the limit placed, not 
alone by regulation but also by competi- 
tion, on the ability of the railroads to 
pass their increased costs along to their 
customers. 

Chairman Tracy suggested that the Di- 
vision’s “contact committee’”—which 
represents the Division in relations with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and acts for the Division’s general com- 
mittee (to which the “contact commit- 
tee” reports) when the latter is not in 
session—be reconstituted to provide for 
a greater degree of rotation in office. 
Conforming to this suggestion, George 
T. Carmichael (vice-president and comp- 
troller, New Haven) moved that, here- 
after, the “contact committee” be made 
up of the chairman of the Division, the 
two vice-chairmen, and two members, 
appointed from the general committee, 
who would be limited to two consecutive 
years’ service on the contact committee. 
The motion was carried without dissent. 

The committee on arrangements for 
the Bretton Woods meeting was headed 
by G. F. Glacy, comptroller, Boston & 
Maine—and necessary train service was 
provided by the New Haven, with the 
cooperation of the Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central. The convention was 
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welcomed to New Hampshire, in behalf 
of Governor C, M. Dale, by Thorsten 
V. Kalijarvi, of the governor’s staff. 
After briefly enumerating the principal 
economic interests of the state, the 
speaker declared his opposition to the 
encouragement of economic development 
by federal subsidization of industry, and 
insisted that sound advancement must 
come from the initiative of the indus- 
tries and people themselves. Subsidiza- 
tion, he said, could serve only to beguile 
activity into directions not inherently 
economic and not representing genuine 
progress. 

W. J. Kennedy, chairman of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, was a guest 
at the meeting and, on being in- 
troduced, spoke briefly and informally. 
He said that the Board would do the 
“most economical job it was possible to 
do.” He recalled that, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Board, the Chicago Daily 
News had said editorially of him that he 
“would not be unfriendly to labor and 
would be fair to management”—a char- 
acterization which he believed his record 
would sustain. As for the operations of 
the Board, he said he could already “re- 
port progress” in that “Board members 
now speak to each other.” Chairman 
Kennedy -was accompanied at Bretton 
Woods by his associate, Board Member 
F. C. Squire. 

Another government representative in 
attendance at the sessions was Andrew 
G. Threadgill, superintendent of railway 
adjustments of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Speaking briefly, he said that 
“right now the railroads have competi- 
tion for mail traffic which has a lot of 
glamour.” He said, however, that, while 
improved methods of mail handling will 
be used where justified, in his opinion 
the second assistant postmaster gen- 
eral believes the railroads will continue 
to be the “main arteries” for the trans- 
portation of mail. 

Other guests of the convention in- 
cluded C. D. Crandall, director of the 
I, C. C.’s Bureau of Accounts; A. V. 
Vallandingham of the I. C. C. Bureau 
of Transportation Economics & Statis- 
tics; G. S. Douglass, director of the I. 
C. C. Bureau of Valuation; and W. J. 
Cunningham, retiring James J. Hill pro- 
fessor of transportation at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The Accounting Division, following 
its usual practice, published and distrib- 
uted in advance the Agenda for the 
meeting (a volume of almost 300 pages). 
The detailed committee action before the 
convention for ratification is, therefore, 
not reported here. All committee re- 
ports were accepted by the convention 
without debate or dissent, but the com- 
mittees themselves amended their reports 
in some minor details from the way they 
appeared in the printed Agenda. For 
example, the general committee pro- 








posed the names of four retired railway 
accounting-officers for honorary member- 
ship in addition to those appearing on 
pages 42-44 of the printed Agenda. 
These were J. J. Elkin, retired vice- 
president, Baltimore & Ohio; J. T, Da- 
vis, retired auditor freight traffic, Penn- 
sylvania; G. H. Hess, Jr., retired comp- 
troller, Great Northern; F. B. Hunting- 
ton, retired general auditor, B. & O. 
Chicago Terminal. 

Chairman J. L. Heywood (assistant 
comptroller, Pennsylvania) presented 
the report of the committee on statistics 
—which, incidentally, has been devoting 
a good deal of attention to the problem 
of satisfactorily reporting comparative 
fuel performance where different kinds 
of fuel are used. Mr. Heywood intro- 
duced a member of this committee, W. 
F, Kennedy (comptroller, Louisville & 
Nashville), who reported briefly to the 
convention on the progress being made 
in the revision of the classification of 
commodities. 


Commodity Classification 


The classification now in use, Mr. 
Kennedy explained, was promulgated in 
1928 by the Railway Accounting Officers 
Association (predecessor to the Account- 
ing Division, A. A. R.), at the instance 
of the I. C. C. In 1938 the I. C. C. 
Bureau of Statistics again proposed a re- 
vision, but action in this direction was 
held in abeyance during the war. In 
recent months a special committee un- 
der the chairmanship of W. J. Kelly, 
assistant to vice-president, traffic, A. A. 
R., has been working on this project, 
with the collaboration of a “working 
committee” headed by G. F. Vivian, 
manager of the statistical bureau of the 
Western Lines. This report should be 
ready by the end of the current month. 
If approved by the railroads, it will then 
be submitted to the I. C, C. for ap- 
proval. 

In general, the new commodity clas- 
sification, while not greatly increasing 
the number of classes, will provide 
classes which give greater weight to 
traffic and rate considerations ; and many 
items have been removed from the “n. 
0. s.” category—with the result that in- 
formation will be currently available on 
the volume of much traffic which is a 
closed book now, unless special studies 
are made. The new classification will 
have a grand total of 231 classes as com- 
pared to 157 in current use. 

Chairman L. B. Pond (assistant gen- 
eral auditor, New Haven) presented the 
report of the committee on freight ac- 
counts and introduced a committee mem- 
ber, W. J. Daeschner, auditor freight 
accounts, New York Central, who spoke 
briefly on the problem of divisions of 
interline rates. He said that there were 
four big volumes—1,000 pages of print- 
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ed matter—covering the divisions be- 
tween Southeastern and Official territory 
on traffic moving via Potomac Yard and 
Ohio river gateways. As a step toward 
the improvement of this complex situa- 
tion, he reported that the Southern and 
New York Central had agreed to place 
divisions on a percentage basis on their 
joint traffic moving through Potomac 
Yard. Moreover, the New York Central 
has a group of experienced division 
clerks canvassing all its divisions with a 
view toward the issuance of simplified 
division sheets. 


Government Travel Orders 


Chairman C. H. Maurice (auditor 
passenger accounts, New York Central), 
after presenting the report of his com- 
mittee—which, incidentally, gave some 
details on the arrangements being made 
‘by the railroads to pay 10 per cent com- 
missions on ticket sales to approved 
travel agencies—introduced a commit- 
tee member, J. L. Sharpe (auditor pas- 
senger accounts, Illinois Central), who 
reported on progress being made in im- 
proving the handling of government 
travel orders, 

The present travel order form is of an- 
cient vintage and does not meet modern 
requirements. Furthermore, ticket agents 
have not been able to put a price on the 
.transportation issued on these requests 
—which has meant that these orders 
have had to go through the accounting 
process under an estimate of revenue, 
with the necessarily ensuing accounting 
complexities. 

Discussions with the government’s 
General Accounting Office have resulted 
in an agreement that the form of the 
travel order should be changed—to con- 
sist of two parts: (a) the main part, 
which will contain all pertinent informa- 
tion given on the present form, and (b) 
a stub which will duplicate this informa- 
tion. The main part will be used by the 
railroad to present the claim for com- 
pensation to the government, and the 
stub will be retained by the railroad for 
accounting purposes and to give the rail- 
road some protection to check the actual 
filing of the original order for payment. 
Furthermore, the railroads under the 
new procedure will not be required to 
list all the data from these travel orders 
on government vouchers but will show 
on the voucher only the serial numbers 
of travel orders and the amounts, with 
travel orders attached to the voucher for 
corroboration and further details. After 
land-grant deductions end on October 1, 
ticket agents can price these travel re- 
quests and put them through the accounts 
just as if they were cash. 

Chairman F. E. Martin (comptroller, 
Illinois Central) presented the report of 
the committee on disbursement accounts. 
He mentioned the wide differences in 
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practices in disbursement accounting as 
between different railroads—which does 
not obtain in revenue accounting where 
inter-railroad relationships are so close. 
For this reason he expressed the opinion 
that research activities by this commit- 
tee, to ascertain and publicize the best 
practices, should be particularly fruitful. 
As a beginning in this research effort the 
committee expects to send out a ques- 
tionnaire to member roads and he be- 
spoke cooperation in getting this ques- 
tionnaire answered. He then intro- 
duced a committee member, C. O. Clark 
(auditor, Santa Fe), who related experi- 
ences on his railroad for improved per- 
formance in disbursement accounting. 
These efforts, the speaker said, had 
aimed at “keeping departmental costs toa 
minimum” and usually comprised two 
steps, viz., (1) practically complete 
mechanization and (2) the centralization 
of mechanical, maintenance, and pur- 
chases and stores accounting. The great 
impetus to centralization came in the de- 
pression years of the 1930's. 

There appear to be two main avetiues 
to further improvement, the speaker 
went on to say, namely, (a) work sim- 
plification and (b) improved dealing 
with personnei. Work simplification, he 
said, was to be achieved by (1) the use 
of production engineering methods in 
office processes and (2) by the adoption 
of such improved machinery as engineer- 
ing study indicated would be effective. 

On the personnel side, the speaker 
emphasized the standardization of the 
most efficient methods of doing each job. 
He said in his department there were 
some 75 “working memos” covering the 
performance of most important jobs ; and 
that, periodically, these memoranda were 
given a critical going-over to assure 
that obsolescent instructions were modi- 
fied. The speaker commended the vari- 
ous reports on personnel practices which 
have been issued by the subcommittee on 
personnel of the A. A. R.’s Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transporta- 
tion. Like the authors of those reports, 
the speaker declared his belief that fu- 
ture progress in the railroad industry is 
largely dependent upon the establish- 
ment and maintenance of harmonious 
employee relations. 


Personnel Practices 


Toward this end he mentioned several 
steps which have been taken in his de- 
partment, including (1) careful selection 
of new employees (on recommendation 
from schools, rather than depending on 
chance applicants) ; (2) a probationary 
period during which the new employee 
is watched carefully and is not allowed 
to get on the permanent payroll unless 
he makes good (this appraisal continu- 
ing also after employment becomes per- 
manent); (3) formal training. Train- 





ing in formal classes, he said, had not 
gone far prior to the war, but much of it 
was done during the war and it had 
definitely proved its value where compe- 
tent instructors were obtainable. As a 
further training device, he recommend- 
ed shifting employees around on differ- 
ent classes of work, even though some 
initial loss in production might result 
while employees were getting acquainted 
with their new work. 

He recommended, also, favorable phys- 
ical surroundings—good light and ven- 
tilation, and adequate equipment and 
space. In this speaker’s opinion, whole- 
hearted cooperation by employees is just 
as important to progress as the perfec- 
tion of machine processes. He expressed 
the belief that effort and research to the 
end of improved employee relations was 
just as necessary and should be as pro- 
ductive of favorable results as the inter- 
est already being shown in the develop- 
ment and adaptation of improved ma- 
chine methods. 


Relations 
with Investors 


Walter F. Hahn of the New York 
investment house of Smith, Barney & 
Co. addressed the convention briefly on 
the subject of railway accounts from the 
standpoint of the investment analyst. 
He said that no other industry reveals 
as many figures regarding its operations 
as do the railroads; and that no rail- 
road accountant should imagine that 
these figures are lacking in interest to 
the investment fraternity. It was the 
figures on railroad operations, earnings, 
and refinancing activity during the war 
which have gone so far toward restoring 
the credit of the railroads. 

Accounting, he went on to say, is not 
static—practices change all the time; 
and changes which would produce fig- 
ures of greater use to investment an- 
alysts would be beneficial to the rail- 
roads. One change he would like to see 
would be a showing of net railway op- 
erating income before taxes, to conform 
with the reporting practice of industrial 
companies. This, he said, would make 
the ratio of coverage of fixed charges 
appear in a somewhat more advantage- 
ous light. Present practice deducts 
sinking funds before net income is 
shown, but the speaker believes that, 
actually, payments into sinking funds 
are not a proper deduction prior to net 
income—instead they actually represent 
a distribution of net income. 

The practice of some roads of equal- 
izing maintenance expenses by months 
throughout the year, instead of charg- 
ing these outlays entirely in the months 
when the expenses are incurred, struck 
the speaker as tending to distort reports 
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of earnings in some months. He said 
also that, from the standpoint of invest- 
ment analysis, the varying practices 
from road to road in the accrual of fed- 
eral income taxes tends to make rail- 
road reports more difficult to interpret 
intelligently. In general, the kind of 
accounting which produces “jumpy” 
earnings statements is not desirable 
from the point of view of the student 
of railroad earnings. 

One of the biggest jobs of industry 
and of the railroads in particular is the 
promotion of improved relations wita 
the public. These relations, fundament- 
ally, are based upon factual informa- 
tion. Better public relations. necessi- 
tates better basic information, and im- 
proved presentation; and the account- 
ants have a great opportunity to con- 
tribute to improved relations with the 
investing community by the character of 
reports and figures which they make 
available. 


Dep reciation . 
and Taxation 


R. C. Staebner, chief, public utilities 
section, engineering and valuation divi- 
sion, Bureau of Internal Revenue, dis- 
cussed “some aspects of railroad de- 
preciation accounting for income tax 
purposes.” He said in part: 

“The majority of the Class I railroads 
have secured the permission of the com- 
missioner of internal revenue to change 
from retirement to depreciation account- 
ing for depreciable road property with 
the exception of Accounts 8, 9, 10, 11 
and 12, which, although depreciable in 
fact, it has seemed advisable to leave 
on the retirement basis. The terms let- 
ters contain an agreement (numbered 
paragraph 5)—“That complete deprecia- 
tion accounting in accordance with all 
the applicable sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code and Regulations shall be 
adopted for those accounts which are 
changed from retirement to depreciation 
accounting”. 

“Under retirement accounting, it is 
not necessary to distinguish between re- 
pairs and replacements of the kind that 
fall within the classification of mainte- 


nance, so long as there is no substantial ° 


element of improvement involved. But 
under depreciation accounting, such a 
distinction must be made, since repairs 
are deductible expense, while replace- 
ments are capital items which necessi- 
tate either, (1) a credit to capital ac- 
count and debit to reserve of the cost 
of the old asset, together with a debit to 
capital of the new asset, or (2) a debit 
to the reserve account of the cost of the 
replacement. In all cases any apprec- 
iable amount of additions and _ better- 
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ments present in the replacement should 
be capitalized. 

“The accounting principle is sufficient- 
ly clear cut, but drawing the line be- 
tween expensible repairs and capital re- 
placements presents many practical dif- 
ficulties. Good examples of these prob- 
lems arise in connection with continu- 
ous structures, such as a simple timber 
trestle which can be kept in service in- 
definitely by the replacement of parts. 
Putting in a new stringer does not ma- 
terially increase the value nor apprecia- 
bly lengthen its life, yet if we continue 
year by year to replace posts and string- 
ers, caps and sills, we shall some day 
have a new trestle. In case one-half the 
trestle is renewed at one time, it would 
seem that replacements chargeable to 
capital or to the reserve are involved. 

“The problem is to apportion mainte- 
nance between capital and expense, the 
one recovered through depreciation, the 
other directly. Perhaps railroad ac- 
counting has tended to be somewhat too 
liberal in its classification of expense 
items in connection with equipment and, 
as far as road accounts are concerned, 
the practice of expensing practically all 
replacements must now be changed to 
conform to the principles of depreciation 
accounting. 

“In connection with special obsoles- 
cence and casualty losses, it may be well 
to note that the basis for such losses is 
always cost. Although the fair market 
value at March 1, 1913, may be the basis 
for depreciation of assets owned on that 
date, the basis for losses of these types 
is cost and proof of cost must be furnish- 
ed. Cost of reproduction is not accept- 
able, nor is actual construction cost al- 
ways allowable, as for example, in the 
case of property acquired by purchase, 
where the actual consideration paid at 
the date of purchase would govern, ir- 
respective of any other cost. 

“A great many railroads have adopted 
the so-called $500 minimum capital 
charge rule. The Bureau does not, and 
cannot under the Internal Revenue Code, 
admit the validity of this rule. 

“Equipment depreciation reserves 
have been climbing up rather sharply 
during the past few years. No doubt 
this is due in part to the necessity of 
keeping a lot of motive power and roll- 
ing stock in service during the emer- 
gency that would have been retired un- 
der normal conditions, and also to the 
fact that a large amount of new equip- 
ment has been acquired under Certifi- 
cates of Necessity. It would be of con- 
siderable assistance to the Bureau and 

very much appreciated if summary 
schedules of road and equipment de- 
preciation and retirement deductions 
were submitted with every return. 

“The regulations provide for lap- 
overs (Sec. 29.43-2 of 111), if they do 
not materially distort income and are 


consistently handled from year to year. 
During the years just passed, consider- 
able progress has been made in getting 
more current with both retirements and 
additions in the capital accounts. A 
serious effort should be made now to get 
the capital accounts up to date and keep 
them there.” 

The speaker invited the railroads to 
make use of the services of the bureau’s 
engineers who have specialized on de- 
preciation problems—consulting them, if 
possible, before returns are filed. He 
also questioned whether depreciation of 
Diesel power is not being charged at a 
rate in excess of the actual physical and 
economic disappearance of the value of 
such property. 


“Organizing 
the Majority” 


L. F. Whittemore, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and, 
until recently, assistant to president of 
the Boston & Maine, spoke to the con- 
vention in warning against the growing 
power of special-interest groups’ to 
secure political favors for themselves at 
the expense of the people as a whole— 
a tendency which has become so wide- 
spread that it threatens the successful 
functioning of the economy; to the point, 
indeed, that these political pressures may 
damage more than benefit even those in 
whose interest they are exerted. 

Unless these special interests are curb- 
ed, he went on to say, they may destroy 
the institutions which support the 
“American way of life” and our high 
standards of living. 

“Tt is time,” he said, “that the ma- 
jority, who are usually bystanders in 
arguments between capital and labor and 
in sectional controversies, awaken to 
the responsibility which they alone can 
meet. This movement might be called 
‘organizing the majority’ to meet the 
arguments of organized minorities who 
pay little regard to the interests of the 
whole people.” 

He told a story of a countryman who 
had had a bitter quarrel with his wife 
and who returned home after his day’s 
labor just in time to see his wife take 
out with a broom after a skunk which 
had invaded her chicken coop. The 
husband stopped at a safe distance, set- 
tled down comfortably on a stump, and 
said to himself: “Boy, here is one fight 
I am going to enjoy.” 

Mr. Whittemore said that this was, 
too frequently, the attitude of much of 
the public in controversies, for instance, 
between employers and unions; they did 
not stop to consider whether one of the 
parties might, perhaps, be more in the 
right than the other—nor did they pause 
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to realize that the audience to such a 
controversy frequently suffers some 
casualties. 

Not to deal only in generalities, the 
speaker cited several specific instances 
in which, he contended, special interests 
have been furthering their own ends to 
the detriment of the general welfare. 
One of the oldest of such pressure 
groups he identified as the silver min- 
ing interests, represented in Congress 
by the “Silver Bloc.” He reviewed the 
activities of this group since its origin 
at the time of the so-called “crime of 
’73” and how it has succeeded by one 
law after another in promoting higher 
prices for silver and increased produc- 
tion, at the expense of the country as a 
whole. During the depression of the 
thirties, the government was paying 
from 65 cents to 71 cents an ounce for 
silver, in the face of a world price of 
35 cents. 

Right now the government has 2.75 
billion ounces of silver of no use to our 
monetary system, which legislation does 
not permit it to sell; and, in the mean- 
time, users of silver for industrial pur- 
poses have to melt down silver dollars at 
$1.29 per ounce plus refining costs to 
get a metal which has a world price of 
only a fraction of this amount. And all 
this is done for an industry of little in- 
trinsic importance. Its total output in 
1939 ‘was only about $50,000,000, and 
is only about half of that now—a total 
which is considerably less than that of 
the normal output of the silverware in- 
dustry, whose activity is being severely 
damaged by the favors accorded to silver 
mining. 

Continuing, he cited the recent legis- 
lation to curb union abuses in the radio 
industry as forbidding acts which “it is 
almost inconceivable” should require 
specific legislation for their correction 
—such exactions as payment for work 
not performed or double payment for the 
same work. And yet, even after this 
legislation is enacted, the union insists 
that two sets of musicians be employed 
for a program which is to be both broad- 
cast and televised. Mr. Whittemore 
blamed _ short-sighted employers for 
anti-union practices which led to New 
Deal labor legislation; and he favored 
collective bargaining—but “some things 
cannot be the subject of bargaining; it 
would be wrong for the government to 
sanction bargaining with extortion or 
robbery.” He said that “the whole bur- 
den of technological changes should not 
be borne by the workers who lose their 
jobs as a result of such changes”—but 
the solution does not lie in “one-sided, 
high-handed action by individual unions 
of such a nature that it brings disrepute 
to most of organized labor.” 

The speaker also placed the insistence 
upon “parity” prices for agricultural 
products in the category of special-in- 
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terest legislation against the general wel- 
fare. These “parity” prices, he said, do 
not reflect the change in the cost of 
production which has occurred in many 
agricultural products. From 1934 to 
1942, for instance, he said that the direct 
cost of production of wheat per bushel 
had dropped from $1.19 to 65 cents; in 
such cases “parity” prices give the pro- 
ducer a rate of profit far greater than 
that obtaining in other parts of the 
economy. He said that “parity” for 
agriculture should be based on net in- 
come rather than on prices. 

“Parity” prices raise the costs of raw 
materials, for example, to New Eng- 
land’s industry, and makes it more vul- 
nerable to foreign competition. Such 
legislation in behalf of cotton, he went 
on to say, has done great harm to the 
nation’s export markets and has prac- 
tically driven cotton out of use as an 
ingredient in rubber tires. 


Adequacy of 
Capital Funds 


James G. Lyne, assistant to editor of 
Railway Age and vice-president of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpo- 
ration, addressed the meeting on the 
subject: “Capital Funds—Will the Sup- 
ply Be Adequate and Who Will Furnish 
Them?” He contended that the recent 
war had demonstrated that the railroads 
are “not any more outmoded than auto- 
mobiles or electric lights” and that no 
recently-developed agencies of transpor- 
tation can replace the railroads, since 
they are not even able to supply sufficient 
transportation to provide for their own 
manufacture. A country cannot be a 
large producer of airplanes and auto- 
motive equipment unless it has an ample 
supply of railroad transportation to make 
the production of planes and motor cars 
economical and efficient. 

Furthermore, experience has also 
demonstrated that these alternative 
forms of transportation have very little 
elasticity in them—to provide for the 
expansion of traffic necessary in time of 
national peril. Total freight traffic by 
all forms of transportation mounted 74 
per cent from 1940 to 1944, but truck 
transportation was hardly any greater 
in 1944 than in 1940. The railroads 
took care of more than four-fifths of the 
increase. 

The reason the railroads were able 
to handle this large increase in traffic— 
without which victory in the war would 
certainly have been delayed—was that 
(1) from 1920 to 1944 they spent $7 
billion in improving their plant and (2) 
railroad management improved the ef- 
ficiency of operation by a great ratio, 
largely by the “marvelous system” of 








control of car movement worked out 
under the leadership of the Car Service 
Division, A. A. R. However, the 
speaker insisted, the productivity of this 
improved system of car control had just 
about reached its limit by 1944. If the 
railroads had been called upon for any 
very large expansion in their ton-mile 
performance over 1944, they could have 
produced such an increase only by large 
increases in additions and betterments. 

Well, then, the speaker asked, since 
military emergencies are bound to call 
forth maximum production and traffic 
and since the nation’s productive capaci- 
ty will doubtless continue to increase— 
how can the railroads or the nation ex- 
pect to meet the next military emergency 
unless, in the meantime, additions and 
betterments are made to railroad prop- 
erty to keep pace with the expansion in 
the nation’s productive capacity? There 
was no net increase in investment in 
railroad property throughout the ’thir- 
ties; and the lack of this investment 
would have had serious consequences, 
except for the car control “miracle.” If 
new investment in railroad improve- 
ments does not now resume the active 
pattern of the ’twenties rather than the 
stagnation of the ’thirties, he contended, 
the national safety will be jeopardized. 

Surveying the prospects for increased 
investment on a large scale in railroad 
improvements, the speaker took a dim 
view—-as conditions now stand. Rail- 
road stocks are still selling away below 
par, on the average. There is no dis- 
position for new capital, either equities 
or loans, to go into improving railroad 
fixed plant. And managements them- 
selves have preferred to retire debt or 
hold on to their liquid assets, rather than 
to sink them ir-etrievably in fixed plant 
improvements. Managements will 
doubtless have no difficulty in financing 
such equipment additions as they care 
to make; and they will probably spend 
cautiously for improvements to fixed 
plant, for such betterments as promise 
to be highly remunerative even with ad- 
verse traffic conditions. On the whole, 
however, the outlook for a large-scale 
improvement such as that which occur- 
red in the ’twenties, and which is needed 
once again in the national interest, is 
not as yet particularly bright. 

The speaker contended that this 


‘evident timidity of capital—in an in- 


dustry as indisputably essential as the 
railroads—could not be accounted for on 
economic grounds; the explanation must 
be sought in politics. The specific and 
outstanding political depressant he ident- 
ified as the continuing and growing gov- 
ernmental policy of providing competing 
fixed plant (superhighways, airports, 
waterways) from general taxation. 
There was no. shortage of highways, of 
commercial airports, or of waterways 
during the time of greatest traffic de- 
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mand — while railroad facilities were 
pressed to the limit. If reason were the 
determinant of national policy, improve- 
ments to railroad fixed plant would now 
be planned on a large scale; and addi- 
tions to highways, waterways and air- 
ports on a relatively modest scale, by 
comparison. 

Instead, no comprehensive program of 
additions to railroad fixed plant on a 
scale commensurate with the national 
need is in sight—while already, in the 
short time since the war ended, $5 bil- 
lion of public funds have been appro- 
priated or are about to be appropriated 
for additions to airports, waterways, and 
highways. It is the unpredictable mag- 
nitude of these governmental outlays on 
competing facilities, the speaker con- 
tended, which is the main depressant to 
more active investment of adequate 
sums of new capital in the railroads. 
Thus it is that the government’s policy 
with respect to tax-supported transporta- 
tion not only gives it facilities of doubt- 
ful utility—but this policy tends to deny 
the nation the addition in railroad facili- 
ties which it really needs. 

While further socialization of trans- 
portation would be undesirable, the 
speaker said that the public would prob- 
ably prefer to have adequate railroad 
service assured at taxpayers’ expense, 
rather than not to have such service at 
all. The payment by the federal and 
state governments of part of the costs 
of grade crossing eliminations — such 
outlays not entering into railroad capital 
accounts — provided a precedent by 
which governmental funds could be ex- 
pended on improvements to railroad 
fixed plant, in such a way that the bene- 
fits would accrue to users of railroad 
service rather than to the corporations 
themselves. The speaker suggested that, 
unless the financing of highways, water- 
ways and airports were soon placed on 
a “user pays” basis, thereby giving 
greater confidence to private capital in- 
vestments in railroad improvements, 
some move toward the comparable so- 
cialization of a part of the costs of rail- 
road transportation would be a logical 
result, and this prospect might as well be 
faced. 


Telling the 
Public the Facts 


Colonel R. S. Henry, assistant to 
president, Association of American 
Railroads, told the convention that the 
accounting department was the primary 
source of information about the rail- 
roads, better knowledge of which by 
the public was necessary to the welfare 
of the railroads as well as that of the 
public itself. The “railroads’ story” 
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throughout more than a century of the 
industry’s existence has been one of 
“better tools’—which have been the 
means by which service has been im- 
proved and costs lowered to the con- 
sumer, while wages and taxes have 
risen. 

Without constant improvement in 
tools, the railroads could not today be 
moving freight for a cent a ton-mile as 
compared to the 6 cents they were paid 
for this service a century ago, at a time 
when wages were no more per day than 
they are now per hour. 

This improvement in tools can con- 
tinue—there is as yet no foreseeable 
limit to the economies in mass transpor- 
tation, a heavier net load per car and 
more cars per train. Meantime, too, the 
people have got out of their heads the 
idea some of them got in the ’thirties 
that the country can get along without 
the railroads. 

There is, thus, no physical or eco- 
nomic threat to the future of the rail- 
roads, but there is a threat in public 
policies. These policies are determined 
by public opinion, which, in turn, is de- 
termined by how people “feel” about 
the railroads. People have opinions 
about lots of things they actually know 
very little about, and which they do not 
have time to study. Moreover, not all 
people use railroad service directly—so 
favorable “feeling” cannot be created by 
good service alone; there must be some 
means of reaching and affecting the im- 
pressions of many people not directly 
contacted. 

In the speaker’s view, while the rail- 


roads have many problems which can 
be fully appreciated only in terms of the 
comparative treatment they receive rela- 
tive to that of other forms of transporta- 
tion, the first impression which it is 
necessary to arouse in the public is one 
of the railroads as a necessary service 
and as an enterprising industry. Unless 
they believe that an industry is useful 
and not the author of its own misfor- 
tunes, there is not much hope of arous- - 
ing interest in seeing that the business 
receives equitable political treatment. 
Public relations efforts of the A. A. R. 
and of the individual railroads have done 
much to help create these primary fav- 
orable impressions. 

Advertising of the railroads’ difficul- 
ties and accomplishments during the 
war and during the homeward move- 
ment of troops did much to develop pub- 
lic understanding, and to bring praise 
to the railroads, rather than criticism of 
overcrowding. But the effort must con- 
tinue—advertising is “not addressed to 
an audience but to a procession”, a 
changing group of people. If it lets up, 
for even a brief time, not many months 
pass before there are large numbers of 
people who have never seen the indus- 
try’s message. 

Concluding, the speaker observed 
that, since the accountants are the 
providers ‘of the basic information, 
their cooperation is of great value 
in constantly improving the thorough- 
ness and effectiveness of the informa- 
tional activity upon which public im- 
pressions of the railroad industry de- 
pend. 














The O. P. A. Idea, It Seems, While Unsound for Industry 
Is Okay for Railroads 
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Repairs Kingwood Bore by Novel Methods 


Operations in double-track tunnel of Baltimore & 


Ohio required clever planning and ingenious tac- 


tics to complete work without interfering with traffic 


MPLOYING interesting and effec- 

tive methods, the Baltimore & Ohio 
has recently completed major repairs to 
the lining of its long, double-track King- 
wood tunnel, near Grafton, W. Va., 
which involved rebuilding a section 528 
ft. long and grouting repairs to most of 
the remainder, with all of the work be- 
ing done under traffic at a time when it 
was imperative that neither of the tracks 
involved be taken out of service. Nor- 
mally, major repairs to the tunnel would 
have been carried out by taking one of 
the tracks out of service. 

The Kingwood tunnel is 4,202 ft. long 
and is located about 18 miles east of 
Grafton, on the main line from the east- 
ern seaboard to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
St. Louis, Mo. At this point there are 
three main tracks. The westbound main 
runs through a single-track tunnel, and 
the other two tracks, which handle traf- 


























fic in both directions, pass through the 
double-track tunnel. In the latter tun- 
nel, which was built in 1910, the grade 
is 0.4 per cent ascending for eastbound 
traffic and the alinement is tangent, ex- 
cept for a short section of curve at each 
end. 


Roof Shored in 1926 


The double-track tunnel was original- 
ly constructed with concrete side walls 
2 ft. thick, extending to a point 9% ft. 
above the base of rail, above which was 
a semi-circular arch roof consisting of 
five courses of brick. In 1926 the top 
part of the arch in a 528-ft. section, lo- 
cated approximately 1,000 ft. in from 
the west portal, failed, developing a 
large crack which extended longitudi- 
nally more or less along its center line. 
Although none of the arch fell, the cen- 


ter at some places sagged as much as 
17% in. 

Repairs were made immediately with 
heavy timber shoring supported on cen- 
ter posts between the tracks and by 
blocking from timber arches carried 
down the sides of the tunnel to sub- 
grade. Eighty-four carloads of timber 
were used in this work. In addition, 
short sections of the tunnel lining at 
each end of the failed section (about 
75 ft. in each case) were grouted at that 
time to prevent further extension of the 
failure. The timber shoring greatly re- 
stricted clearances in the tunnel and 
also constituted a fire hazard, although 
eventually normal moisture and the sul- 
phur in the soot deposits from locomo- 
tive stacks tended to make the wood fire 
resistant. 

More recently, the tunnel, thus re- 
stricted, became a serious handicap, par- 
ticularly because of heavy maintenance 
costs and the need during the war to 
us new and larger motive power. Ac- 
cordingly, it was decided that the failed 
section of the lining should be rebulit, 
and that the work, because of the heavy 
traffic prevailing, must be done without 
interfering with train movements, and 
with careful protection to prevent rock 
falls or cave-ins. To meet these speci- 
fications, an ingenious plan was devised 
by the contractor awarded the work, 
the Bates & Rogers Construction Cor- 
poration, Chicago, and the project was 
begun early in 1944 and completed late 
in 1945, 


Plan for Repair 


To repair the 528-ft. section of tun- 
nel lining under traffic it was planned 
to work from the top and to replace 
the crown of the old brick arch from 
quarter point to quarter point. Work 
was limited to this area because the old 
lining on each side, down to the spring- 
ing lines, had not moved much and was 
in relatively good condition. In car- 
rying out the plan, the contractor 
worked from a horizontal drift, 6 ft. by 
7 ft., immediately above the top of the 


Looking west at east portals of new and 
old Kingwood tunnels 
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shaft. Note the ventilating fan and pipe 


failed section of arch, which was reached 
at its mid-point by means of an 11-ft. 
by 14-ft. vertical shaft, 130 ft. deep, 
driven down from‘the surface. By this 
means, the material directly above and 
in the upper part of the old arch could 
be removed, new forms could be placed 
on the old timber shoring, and a new 
brick-faced concrete lining could be 
poured without interfering with traffic. 

At first there appeared to be one 
serious drawback to the scheme, since 
frequent train movements kept the tunnel 
filled with smoke and it was known that, 
under normal conditions, it would be 
impossible to work in the smoke-laden 
air above the tunnel during and for 
some time after the passage of each 
train. This difficulty was solved, how- 
ever, by sealing off the working areas 
of the drift and by installing a ventilat- 
ing system by means of which the work- 
ing areas were kept relatively free of 
smoke and were soon cleared of all 
smoke after the passage of each train. 
The ventilating system, which involved 
the use of a fan at the top of the shaft, 
was the secret of the success with which 
the repair work was carried out, be- 
cause without it, the overhead scheme, 
entirely in the clear of traffic, would 
have been impossible. 


Shafts and Ventilation 


Following the plan set up, the vertical 
shaft was sunk and was carefully tim- 
bered throughout. It was divided into 
two parts, one for an electric cage-hoist, 
and the other for a man hoist, and for 
utilities, including the ventilating sys- 
tem, the electric and compressed air 
lines and a concrete pumping line. The 
drift excavated above the tunnel was 
also heavily timbered to guard against 
any possibility of rock falls, and a nar- 
row-gage track for one-cubic yard side- 
dump muck cars was laid on a solid 
wood floor. Breakdown within the drift 
was done largely with jackhammers and 
by shooting, extreme care being exer- 
cised in the shooting to avoid injury to 
the tunnel below. 

Once the drift was completed each 
way from the shaft, the lining renewal 
operations were commenced at both 
ends, working toward the shaft. A par- 
tition, with a tight, swinging door, was 
constructed for each of the working 
areas, which were 10 to 15 ft. in length. 
Within these areas, which were con- 
stantly flooded with fresh air by the 


Drilling the crown drift east of the ver- 
tical shaft. Ventilating tube at upper left 
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Head frame at the top of the vertical 






























































by waiting in the drift behind the par- 
titions. A watchman with a whistle in 
the tunnel below warned the men of the 
approach of trains. 


ventilating system, locomotive smoke 
was quickly driven out after the pas- 
sage of trains. The men could escape 


the smoke during the passage of trains 

















































The ventilating system included a 
high-speed, 48-in, Robinson centrifugal 
fan with a capacity of 15,000 cu. ft. of 
air per minute, which was driven by a 


ported from below by the timbering in- 
stalled in 1926. 

The next step in the work was to 
pour new concrete haunches, employing 





Removing the old brick crown near the east end of the repair section 


50-hp. motor. Air from the fan was 
passed down through the shaft in a 26- 


‘in. steel pipe, which was connected at 


the bottom to two 16-in. fabric tubes, 
one extending to the working chamber 
at each heading, and delivering air at a 
pressure of approximately 2 Ib. per sq. 
in. When the fan was operating, the 
smoke would rise only three to four feet 
in the working chamber during the pas- 
sage of trains, coming up through the 
holes and cracks in the old timbering 
system, and after a few minutes the 
fresh air would force the smoke down- 
ward out of the chamber. 


Repair Operations 


Once the working chambers were set 
up, the first step was to remove all old 
packing, temporary timber lining (placed 
during construction) and loose rock from 
above the old brick arch. This material 
was loaded by hand into muck cars, 
which were pushed to the hoist, lifted 
to the surface, and unloaded. The space 
above the arch was then enlarged 3 to 
7 ft. over the face to remove all broken 
and loose rock, and this material was also 
mucked out. The enlarged rock face 
was supported by heavy shoring on the 
old brick arch, which, in turn, was sup- 


Showing crown forms, new one-course 
brick wearing surface, and new crown 
concrete in the background 
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quick-setting cement, behind the lower 
third of the brick arch on each side. 
After this concrete had set up, new tim- 
ber shoring was supported on the new 
haunches and was firmly wedged in 
place, relieving the earlier supports. The 






































supporting members of this shoring con- 
sisted of 12-in. by 12-in. pieces made 
up into 7-segment arches, spaced on 3%4- 
ft. centers. This new segmental timber- 
ing, which was lagged with two-inch 
lumber to form a tight roof, provided 
headroom approximately five feet above 
the top, or back side, of the old brick 
arch at the center line of the tunnel. 


Renewing Top of Old Arch 


With the new segmental shoring in 
place, it was then possible to remove the 
brick masonry of the old tunnel arch, 
from quarter point to quarter point. This 
was done by breaking it up with pneu- 
matic concrete busters, the material re- 
moved being used to pack the space above 
the lagging and segemental shoring. 
With the top part of the brick arch re- 
moved, the old solid timbering within 
the tunnel below was exposed and was 
used to support forms installed for the 
new concrete arch. On top of these 
forms, one layer of vitrified brick was 
placed for protecting the new concrete 
arch from locomotive blasts. After the 
brick facing was in place, the concrete of 
the arch was poured to a thickness of 
three feet at the crown. Subsequently, 
all of the space below the packing and 
new arch timbers was filled with con- 
crete, the top concrete being placed in 
two pours to avoid placing too much 
load on the old tunnel shoring. This 
work was done progressively, and as 
much as 40 ft. of the old tunnel roof was 
open at a time in both headings. 
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h : in the repaired section of the tunnel. supported on top of old brick arch; C—Place bottom lift of concrete in each side of arch; 
is Short sections of pipe were caulked in _B, Seatottem ple of timber, beats on concrete, wedge into place, semeve temporary rat 
aS place in the holes, ready for coupling to layer of timber support, using brick to dry-pack behind the bents; F—Set form for new arch 
: ; r and line with a one-course ring of vitrified brick; G—Pour second concrete lift; H—Pour 
aS a two-inch flexible grout delivery hose. third concrete lift and remove inside timber supports to complete the job 


A two-inch grout pipe was laid on the 
tunnel floor between tracks and was ex- cessfully by this method. The pumps 
tended to the grout mixing plant. The were kept in readiness, however, until it 
hose was attached to the delivery end became apparent that satisfactory results 
of the grout pipe and was coupled suc- were being obtained by the gravity 
cessively to the pipes in the arch above. method. 
This vertical section of hose between The grout used was a rich, liquid 
tracks was securely fastened so that mix consisting of part cement to 1 part 
grouting operations could continue de- sand. Altogether, 170,507 sacks of ce- 
spite the passage of trains. ment were used in the grouting work, 
For pressure grouting, a mixer and which produced about 12,630 cu, yd. of 
re-mixer were used. The re-mixer was grout, or approximately 3.6 cu. yd. per 
made on the job from a 34-cu. yd. steel _ lineal foot of lining grouted. 
dump cart, and was equipped with re- 
volving blades operated by an air motor. 
For delivery of the grout, Gardner- 
Denver and Cameron force pumps were 
employed, using 50-Ib. pressure, but ex- 
tensive repairs to the pumps were re- 
quired because the grout was very abra- 
sive. The repairs were made in the 
contractor’s machine shop because re- 
placement parts could not be obtained. 
To eliminate pumping troubles, it was 
decided to grout the tunnel lining at the 
east end by gravity. Accordingly, the 
mixer and re-mixer were set up on the 
mountain at an elevation 70 ft. above 
the portal opening to obtain enough 
pressure to insure flow of the grout to 


and into the voids behind the tunnel lin- : , — 
Photo by W. A. Lucas 





lining at the east end was grouted suc- 
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The work described was done under 
the general direction of A. C. Clarke, 
chief engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
W. W. Gwathmey, Jr., at the time re- 
gional engineer at Baltimore, Md., and 
now engineer of construction, together 
with George F. Eberly, assistant mainte- 
nance engineer, were in charge, assisted 
by G. E. Norris, assistant engineer, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. James Strong, proj- 
ect manager, was in charge for the con- 
tractor. 





ing. A total of 2,598 lin. ft. of tunnel This truss of rails was on the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western near Stroudsburg, Pa. 





6.5 Per Cent Rate Increase Authorized 


Temporary adjustments in response to Ex Parte 162 petition requesting 25 per 
cent boost on reinstatement of suspended Ex Parte 148 advance with important 


additions; will bring $390 million on annual basis, I. C. C. staff estimates 


IRREIGHT rate increases averaging 
approximately 6.5 per cent, but 5 per 
cent greater in Official Classification ter- 
ritory than elsewhere, have been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as an emergency matter pending 
full hearing on the railroads’ Ex Parte 
162 petition for authority to make a gen- 
eral 25 per cent increase, with certain 
exceptions which would bring the over- 
all advance down to about 20.7 per cent. 
Members of the commission’s staff esti- 
mate that the authorized adjustment will 
produce about $390 million in additional 
revenue on an annual basis, whereas the 
railroad petition estimated that its pro- 
posal, which the carriers sought to make 
effective on May 15, would be equivalent 
to an annual boost of $990 million on 
the basis of 1946 traffic. 

The decision, dated June 20 and made 
public the following day, allows the au- 
thorized increases to become effective 
July 1 on three-days’ notice, and the 
commission has granted the necessary 
relief to permit the carriers to publish 
tariffs in the short-form method to ac- 
complish that result. The majority re- 
port represents the view of Chairman 
Barnard and Commissioners Aitchison, 
Porter, Lee, Mahaffie, Splawn, Rogers 
and Alldredge. Separate concurring-in- 
part expressions came from Commis- 
sioners Patterson and Johnson, who is 
also director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Commissioner Miller 
dissented in part. 


Not Enough, Says Minority 


Commissioner Patterson thought the 
railroads had justified a higher rate level 
than will result from the increases ap- 
proved. At the same time he was of the 
opinion that the superimposing of the 
additional increase in Official territory 
was not warranted by the “legitimate 
revenue needs” of the carriers there; 
and it “will result in the unjustified dis- 
ruption of existing relationships.” Com- 
missioner Johnson concurred in the in- 
creases granted, but he was of the opin- 
ion that they are “insufficient to meet 
railroad requirements pending further 
proceedings in Ex Parte 162.” Com- 


missioner Miller said that the authorized 
increases “are far below what the car- 
riers have justified and should be al- 
lowed now.” 
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Further Hearing Will Open 
July 22 at Chicago 


Hearings on those phases of the 
railroads’ Ex Parte 162 petition by 
which they seek authority to estab- 
lish the proposed 25 per cent increase 
in freight rates on a permanent basis 
and to continue present passenger 
fares without expiration date will 
open before the commission’s Divi- 
sion 2 at the Hotel Morrison, Chi- 
cago, on July 22. This was an- 
nounced in a June 25 notice from 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel. 

The notice listed Ex Parte 148 as 
well as Ex Parte 162 and said further 
that additional hearings “will be held 
at places in the Mountain-Pacific, 
Western, Southern, and Eastern rate 
territories, as soon as possible after 
the close of the Chicago hearing, and, 
it is expected, not later than August 
12 next.” Division 2 consists of 
Commissioners Aitchison, Mahaffie, 
Splawn and Alldredge. 

In its decision authorizing the tem- 
porary 6.5 per cent increase, as re- 
ported in the accompanying article, 
the commission said that-~it did not 
therein “pass upon the reasonable- 
ness and justness of the increases 
proposed or those herein authorized 
except as a temporary and emergency 
measure, pending the full hearing in 
Ex Parte No. 162.” 











No finding is made at this time on that 
phase of the petition which seeks to con- 
tinue in effect without expiration date 


the wartime increase of 10 per cent in. 


passenger fares which was authorized in 
the Ex Parte 148 proceeding and is 
scheduled to expire six months after the 
legal termination of the war. Beyond 
that, the petition asks nothing with re- 
spect to passenger fares. 

Although there are important addi- 
tional increases allowed, the freight-rate 
adjustment is to be effected generally 
through a reinstatement of the advance 
authorized in the original Ex Parte 148 
decision (reported in the Railway Age 
of March ‘7, 1942, page 484) and under 
suspension since May 15, 1943. This 
approach was not unexpected in view of 
the fact that the commission reopened 
Ex Parte 148 for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the immediate relief 





WasuinectTon, D. C. 


sought by the railroads should take the 
form of restoring the increases there 
under suspension. The railroads have 
said that the Ex Parte 148 increase 
averaged about 4.7 per cent. 


The Increases 


The now-authorized increases, aver- 
aging about 6.5 per cent as noted above, 
are in general 6 per cent on all com- 
modities except certain basic commodi- 
ties such as products of agriculture, live- 
stock and products, and low-grade prod- 
ucts of mines, such as sand, gravel, 
broken rock and slag. As to these the 
increase approved is 3 per cent of the 
going rates. The further increases of 
5 per cent in Official-territory rates are 
to be added after the foregoing boosts 
of 6 and 3 per cent have been applied 
to the commodities involved, thus mak- 
ing the respective increases in that ter- 
ritory approximately 11.3 per cent and 
8.2 per cent. 

Anthracite and bituminous coal, lig- 
nite and iron ore are accorded excep- 
tional treatment. The rates on iron ore 
will be increased 2 cents per gross ton 
in the East, 3 cents in the Southern and 
Western districts, and 3 cents and 3% 
cents per ton, net or gross, on interterri- 
torial traffic. This is a betterment of the 
Ex Parte 148 basis, being half of the 
increase originally proposed by the rail- 
roads in that proceeding in 1942 when 
no increase was allowed. Likewise do 
the carriers fare better with respect to 
coal and coke than they did in 1942, the 
increases then authorized being restored 
and raised 3 cents per ton to make them 
6 and 7 cents per net and gross ton, re- 
spectively, where the present rate is $1 
or less, and 8 and 9 cents per net and 
gross ton where present rates are more 
than $1. 


Free Delivery Limited 


Free pick-up and delivery service or 
allowance to the shipper therefor, the 
commission found, should not be afford- 
ed when the line-haul rate is less than 
50 cents per 100 lb. The present prac- 
tice of the carriers varies, as some re- 
quire a minimum rate of 45 cents and 
others have no limitation. The decision 
authorizes common carriers by water 
and freight forwarders to make the same 
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increases as the railroads. ‘ Intervening 
motor carrier interests, including Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, put in issue 
no rate or charge for transportation by 
motor vehicle, their primary object be- 
ing, as the commission put it, “to compel 
the railroads to make increases in class 
rates of different form and amounts than 
those proposed.” 

The additional 5 per cent increase au- 
thorized in Official territory is based on 
the relatively poor showing of Eastern- 
district roads in the matter of rate of re- 
turn on property investment, the com- 
mission having carefully emphasized 
elsewhere in the report that it made no 
use of the record or findings in the No. 
28300 investigation of the Class Rate 
Structure. As noted in the Railway Age 
of June 15, page 1193, the United States 
Supreme Court recently refused to dis- 
solve a lower-court injunction staying 
that proceeding’s order which provides 
that Official-territory class rates should 
be increased 10 per cent and that class 
rates in the South and West (except in 
the territory west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains) should be reduced 10 per cent, 
pending the development of a new “uni- 
form” class rate structure in conformity 
with the decision’s other findings. The 
motion whereby the commission joined 
with the Department of Justice in the un- 
successful effort to have the injunction 
dissolved carried supporting argument 
which asserted that if the stay remained 
in effect the commission could not grant 
a flat percentage increase in the present 
case “without aggravating the discrimi- 
nations found to exist with respect to 
class rates.” 


Why Eastern Roads Fared Best 


In laying the basis for its more favor- 
able treatment of eastern roads, the pres- 
ent decision sets up a table comparing 
the 1945 rates of return by regions and 
districts on the basis of last year’s “re- 
stated net railway operating income.” 
The table shows an average Eastern- 
district return of 4.3 per cent, the result 
of returns of 3.09 per cent in the New 
England region, 4.24 per cent in the 
Great Lakes region and 4.59 per cent in 
the Central Eastern region. The South- 
ern-district return is given as 5.89 per 
cent, resulting from the Pocahontas re- 
gion’s 7.21 per cent and the Southern 
region’s 5.38 per cent. The average 
for the Western district is shown as 5.71 
per cent, while the regional returns there 
are: Northwestern, 5.68 per cent; Cen- 
tral Western, 5.13 per cent; Southwest- 
ern, 7.45 per cent. 

“No region in the Eastern district, it 
will be observed, approached the rate 
of return in any region in the Southern 
or Western districts,” the report went 
on. “The difference in return is marked. 
It would have required $117,000,000, 
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equal to 4.7 per. cent additional revenue 
from the same freight services as were 
performed in 1945, additional income 
taxes not considered, to have brought the 
net railway operating income of the lines 
in the Eastern district to the same basis 
of return on property value as was 
earned in that year by the railroads in 
the Southern and Western districts, con- 
sidered as a whole. 

“That percentage is almost identical 
with the percentage increase allowed 
country-wide in Ex Parte No. 148. Had 
an additive for income taxes been ca- 
pable of computation a higher percentage 
than 4.7 per cent would have been nec- 
essary, but we cannot estimate them at 
this time. If, to avoid familiar contro- 
versy, the Pocahontas region be exclud- 
ed from the computation, it would re- 
quire $108,000,000 additional net rail- 
way operating income, equal to 4.34 per 
cent of the total 1945 freight revenue 
of the Eastern-district railroads, to put 
them on the same earning basis as re- 
lated to property values as the railroads 
in the Southern region and in the West- 
ern district—federal income tax effect on 
the added income again being disre- 
garded.” 


The Railroad Presentation 


As the commission pointed out, the 
railroad petition seeks an increase which 
will augment annual revenues by about 
one billion dollars to offset increased 
costs and the decline of traffic from its 
wartime peaks. The increased costs in- 
clude the $715,725,000 addition to the 
annual wage bill, and increased prices 
which will raise the 1946 outlay for ma- 
terials and supplies, including fuel, about 
$167 million above the amount spent in 
1945. The petition had set forth oper- 
ating results to be expected for 1946 
if no increase were granted, the figures 
showing that there would be a net rail- 
way operating income of only $75 mil- 
lion and a deficit in net income of $345 
million. 

The petition further estimated that if 
the proposed 25 per cent increase were 
permitted to become effective May 15, 
this year’s net railway operating income 
would be $605 million and the net in- 
come $185 million, At the same time it 
contended that even such a granting of 
the full relief sought would still leave 
1946 earnings “grossly inadequate,” for 
“an annual net railway operating income 
of less than $1,000,000,000 is clearly in- 
sufficient to maintain the national sys- 
tem of railways in sound economic con- 
dition.” 

Discounting the presentation along 
the foregoing lines which was made by 
the railroads at the hearings held from 
May 6 until May 13, the commission ad- 
justed the figures submitted, considered 
other factors such as prospective tax re- 





funds and repeal of land-grant rates, and 
then made some calculations which, as 
the report put it, “do not point to the 
conclusion that the future earning posi- 
tion of the roads, though serious, will 
be as unfavorable as their testimony in- 
dicates.” 

Dealing first with the effect of dis- 
continuance of land-grant rates which 
will be eliminated effective October 1 
under the provisions of the repealer en- 
acted last December, the commission 
noted how that act requires it to give 
due consideration to the increased reve- 
nues which the carriers will receive as 
a result of repeal, “so that such increased 
revenues will be reflected in appropriate 
readjustments in rates, fares, and charges 
to shippers.” It went on to take a criti- 
cal look at the carrier estimate that 1946 
savings as a result of repeal will be about 
$6,872,500, most of which will accrue to 
western roads, although the southern 
roads will receive some benefit. 


Disputes Land-Grant Estimate 


“This estimate seems to us to be too 
low,” the commission said. It went on 
to refer to the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee’s report on the repealer, 
showing “a monthly rate of rate reduc- 
tion up to June 30, 1943, of from $18,- 
500,000 to $20,000;000, which ‘continued 
and increased’ to the date of the report, 
July 28, 1945.” While the commission 
conceded that government traffic has 
since decreased greatly, it nevertheless 
went on to say: 

“We are not able to accept’ the state- 
ment that for the entire last quarter of 
the current year the amount of the land- 
grant deductions waived will be only one- 
fourth of that estimated on a peacetime 
basis, or that the annual peacetime sav- 
ing will be only about one-ninth of that 
which was contemplated by Congress 
when it enacted the statute waiving its 
rights to land-grant deductions and in- 
structed us to take the saving into ac- 
count in making rates. For present pur- 
poses all we can determine on the record 
before us is that the saving will consid- 
ably exceed the relatively small amount 
shown in the petitioners’ testimony: 
more precise estimation will be in order 
in the further hearings in Ex Parte No. 
162.” 

After next outlining the positions 
taken by various parties to the proceed- 
ing, the commission came to its con- 
sideration of the railroad claims as to 
their revenue needs and rates of return. 
It found “at the foundation” of the car- 
riers’ case a table submitted by their 
statistical witness [Dr. Julius H. Parme- 
lee, director of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics] which compares their in- 
vestment in railway property used in 
transportation service with their net 
railway operating income and with net 
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income, the investment being stated as 
it appears on the carriers’ books (with 
a partial estimate for 1945), and also 
after deducting depreciation as shown 
on the books. 


Adjusts Carrier Data 


From this statement, the commission 
excerpted figures to compile a_ table 
showing investment, operating revenues, 
operating expenses, taxes, net railway 
operating income and rate of return for 
the years from 1940 to 1945, inclusive. 
It then proceeded to assert that “in 
evaluating the applicability of the fore- 
going figures to the issues herein, cer- 
tain facts should be considered.” 

In the latter connection, it was first 
noted that during the months from Sep- 
tember to December, 1945, the railroads 
made “large charges to operating ex- 
penses” for amortization of defense pro- 
jects, a restatement of the accounts in- 
dicating that without those charges “in 
excess of normal accruals” the 1945 net 
railway operating income would have 
been up $160,000,000. 

Next the commission questioned the 
investment base used for stating the rate 
of return, claiming that it reflects the 
“very large charges” made during the 
period prior to 1907 when the commis- 
sion was first given power to control 
such matters. And it said that the 
figures submitted by the carriers include 
net amounts in materials and supplies 
and cash accounts “larger than are neces- 
sary for normal operations . . . as we 
know very well from our valuation 
work . . . and from the repeated exami- 
nations made in investigations of this 
character where value on a nationwide 
basis was found.” As noted above, the 
carriers deducted depreciation on the 
basis of the depreciation figure recorded 
on their books; but the commission said 
that figure “is not to be taken as re- 
flecting the total depreciation, for prior 
to 1943 depreciation accounting on road- 
way property was not mandatory, and 
any voluntary charges therefor were 
extremely rare.” 


Applying the Discounts 


With these sources of discount in 
mind, the commission proceeded, for 
purposes of the present case, to find 
a valuation as of January 1, 1945, putting 
it at $19,571,000,000 as compared with 
the carriers’ $22,600,000,000 figure for 
“investment, after depreciation shown on 
books.” To reach its figure, the com- 
mission started with the valuation of 
$19,882,000,000 as of January 1, 1938, 
which it found in the so-called Fifteen 
Per Cent Case of 1937-38; and “allowed 
for the net amount of subsequent in- 
creases and retirements, changes in re- 
corded depreciation, amortization, and 
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the normal amount necessary for work- 
ing capital, in which we include neces- 
sary materials and supplies and cash.” 

The $19,571,000,000 total includes dis- 
trict valuations as follows: Eastern, $8,- 
052,000,000; Southern, $3,398,000,000 ; 
Western, $8,121,000,000. These are the 
figures used in calculating the district 
and regional rates of return in that part 
of the report which was designed to 
justify the larger increase allowed in 
Official Classification territory, as noted 
above. 

Meanwhile, as also indicated there, the 
commission had likewise made up a 
“restated net railway operating income” 
figure for 1945, the adjustment being 
designed to increase the reported net 
by $160 million to reflect elimination of 
the amortization charges mentioned pre- 
viously. Thus the commission’s tabula- 
tion showed a 1945 “restated net railway 
operating income” of $1,010,000,000 as 
compared with the $850,222,000 reported 
by the carriers. With its lower valua- 
tion base also entering the calculation, 
the commission came out with its 1945 
rate of return for all roads of 5.16 per 
cent as compared with the 3.76 per cent 
shown on the carrier statement. 


“Observations” on Carrier Data 


In considering the returns from oper- 
ation shown by the carrier figures, the 
report went on, “five principal observa- 
tions are to be made, which qualify the 
weight to be accorded their statement.” 
The first observation merely briefed the 
report’s previous comment on the amor- 
tization matter. The other four were 
the following: 


There is an unresolved question as to the 
treatment of excess profits taxes during the 
war years, and protestants contend that only 
a normal amount of taxes should be con- 
sidered as a proper charge against the ship- 
pers, leaving the remainder to be borne by 
the equity holders in the property. 

The “carry-back” provisions of the reve- 
nue act will have a much greater effect as 
to the stated income for 1946 and thereafter 
than in respect of the income for 1945 and 
previously. 

We are to take into account effect of the 
abrogation of land-grant rates and land- 
grant equalizations in increasing the reve- 
nues of some of the petitioners, notably 
those in the Western district, and to a lesser 
degree, those in the Southern district, and 
to a slight degree (if at all) those in the 
Eastern district. 

We are to estimate the future trend of 
traffic and of operating expenses in the 
light of presently available information. 


Coming to its consideration of the 
traffic and revenue outlook, the commis- 
sion noted that the railroads’ presenta- 
tion estimated that revenue traffic will 
decline this year to 550 billion ton-miles 
from 680 billion in 1945, and to 65 bil- 
lion passenger-miles from 92 billion. 
The presentation indicated a 1946 gross 
of $6,800,000,000 and, as previously 
pointed out, it further indicated that if 





no rate adjustment were forthcoming 
the 1946 deficit in net income would be 
$345 million. While the report stated 
that the railroad forecast, which it called 
“Basis A,” was the “only detailed esti- 
mate in the record,” the commission 
nevertheless went on to turn up a “Basis 


BB” anda Basis -C.” 


Rough Estimating 


Basis B was compiled by multiplying 
by four the operating revenues and ex- 
penses reported by the railroads for 
this year’s first quarter. This calcula- 
tion indicated that, with no rate adjust- 
ment, the 1946 gross would be $7,464,- 
000,000, the net railway operating in- 
come, $489,000,000 and the net income, 
$69,000,000. This, as the commission 
pointed out, does not take into account 
that the first quarter was marked by 
“numerous and prolonged strikes in im- 
portant tonnage-producing industries, 
which cannot be considered as recurring 
or normal”; or the fact that “usually 
less than half the total annual freight 
revenue is earned in the first half of 
the year.” 

The report went on to try the formula 
further by adding the returns for the 
“unfavorable month” of April to the 
first-quarter returns and multiplying 
the results by three. The “contrast 
between the results of this basis of esti- 
mation and that employed by the peti- 
tioners,” it then said, “indicates the 
very conservative character of the latter 
estimate.” 

Whereupon it proceeded to set up 
Basis C which employed the freight 
commodity statistics of Class I roads 
for 1941 and 1945, the basic assump- 
tions (modified by some adjustments) 
being that the composition of traffic and 
the revenue per ton of the 157 commod- 
ity classes would probably fall some- 
where between the figures for those two 
years. On that basis, the indicated 1946 
gross, in the absence of a rate adjust- 
ment, is $7,721,000,000, the net railway 
operating income, $555,000,000, and the 
net income, $135,000,000. 

The railroad estimate indicated that 
if the full increase sought were in effect 
for the latter half of this year the 1946 
net railway operating income would be 
$540,000,000, whereas Basis B puts it 
at $838,000,000, and Basis C at $920,- 
000,000. The respective net income 
figures projected are $120,000,000; 
$418,000,000; and $500,000,000. With 
only the Ex Parte 148 increases restored 
for half the year, the railroad estimate 
indicated a deficit in net income of 
$234,000,000, whereas Basis B and 
Basis C turned up black figures of $149,- 
000,000 and $217,000,000, respectively. 

These are the calculations which the 
commission said, as noted above, do not 
(Continued on page 1267) 
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ARS and cabooses with the top por- 

tions of their bodies finished in 
vermilion and the bottom portions fin- 
ished in dark gray will feature New 
York Central symbol trains NB1 and 
BN2 after the new “Pacemaker” freight 
service is inaugurated between New 
York and the Niagara frontier in the 
near future. The trains will have an 
authorized speed limit of 65 miles an 
hour with up to 75 cars and the overall 
schedule for the 429 miles between New 
York and Buffalo, including stops to 
pick up and deliver cars at Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse and Rochester, will be 
10 hr. 50 min. each way, dusk to dawn, 
‘daily except Sundays and holidays. 

A pool of 425 box cars has been made 
available for the inauguration of the 
Pacemaker service. These were drawn 
from a lot of 1,000 box cars which were 
built by Despatch Shops, Inc., East 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1945. More of 
these cars will be repainted and added 
to the pool as-the service expands. 
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The cars are 40 ft. 6 in. in length, 
9 ft. 2 in. wide, and 10 ft. high inside, 
constructed of open-hearth copper-bear- 
ing steel and to design substantially in 
accordance with Plate 1500-D of the 
Supplement to the Manual of the Me- 
chanical Division, A. A. R. 

Since built, these cars have been op- 
erating in regular freight service with 
lading loads up to full 534-in. by 10-in. 
axle capacity, but for high-speed freight 
service the load limit capacity is re- 
duced to 50,000 Ib., which is consistent 
with loads normally handled in this 
service. 

Truck-spring capacity has also been 
reduced to suit. The average tare 
weight is about 46,000 lb., which re- 
sults in a ratio of gross to tare weight 
necessary for proper braking char- 
acteristics for high-speed operation. 

These cars as represented by the en- 
tire lot of 1,000 were developed by the 
System Equipment Engineering De- 
partment to achieve certain specific ob- 





Have rubber draft gears, 
AB-1-B brakes and _high- 
speed trucks — Deep color 
bands set the trains and 


ears apart from all others 


jectives which may be stated briefly as 
follows: suitability for movement in 
solid trains operated in multiple-track 
territories up to the maximum speed 
mentioned, together with features which 
are expected to contribute definitely to 
lading protection—a matter considered 
to be of outstanding importance. 

To achieve these ends, these cars are 
equipped with special pneumatic and 
foundation brakes and trucks cushioned 
against lateral and vertical shocks when 
operated. at the high freight-train speeds 
to be used. 

For lading protection the trucks are 
also intended to cushion the bodies and 
contents against the lateral and vertical 
shocks of movement. In addition, the 
cars are equipped with the Waughmat 
Twin-Cushion draft gear having yokes 
pin-connected to the couplers. With 
this set-up the free slack ordinarily en- 


countered in freight-car connections is - 


almost entirely eliminated and consists 
principally of the approximately % in. 
per coupler head and knuckle normally 
provided for clearance. Otherwise, the 
movement of the couplers is cushioned 
in both directions to prevent the longi- 
tudinal dynamic shocks of operation 
when starting, running and stopping. 

The door posts are of special design 
in which are provided combination lad- 
ing-strap anchors and grain-door nail- 
ing slots. Located inside the metal door 
post, within its inner corner and ex- 
tending for its entire height, is a steel 
rod 34 in. in diameter. At intervals 
of 10 in. the corner of the metal post is 
cut away for a length of 13% in., thus 
exposing the steel rod for attachment 
of metal straps which may. be extended 
across the door opening or across the 
car for protection of lading. Vertical 
nailing slots are cut through the door- 
way face of the posts. 

The cars have the Murphy Improved 
Solid-Steel roofs and Improved Dread- 
naught ends. About three-fourths of 
the thousand cars are fitted with Su- 
perior welded car doors and ball-bear- 
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The colors are vermilion above and dark gray below—The doors are vermilion 


ing fixtures. The remainder have 
Youngstown doors and Camel lift-type 
fixtures. All of the cars have metal 
running boards and brake steps, of 
which four types are used. These are 
the Apex Tri-Lock on 400 cars, U-S-G 
expanded metal and Morton Open-Grip 
each on 250 cars, and Blaw-Knox Elec- 
troforged on 100 cars. 

The entire lot of cars is,equipped with 
Waughmat Twin-Cushion draft gears, 
probably the most extensive installation 
of rubber-draft gears which has so far 
been made on freight cars. The coup- 
lers are Type E with 6%-in. by 8-in. 
shanks and bottom-operated uncoupling 
lever. Union Swing Carry Iron coupler 
centering devices are applied on all but 
50 of the cars. The latter have Stand- 
ard Railway Equipment Company’s 
cushion - and - positioning type coupler 
carriers. 

All of the cars are carried on Barber 
high-speed freight trucks with built-in 
stabilizers and bolster lateral-motion de- 
vices. The journal boxes are integral 


with the side frames on 900 of the cars. 
The remainder have pedestal type side 
frames with coil springs mounted over 
the journal boxes. The One-Wear steel 
wheels are mounted on solid axles with 
5¥%-in. by 10-in. journals. The Standard 
Car Truck Company’s side bearings are 
applied on the pedestal trucks; Stucki 
on the others. All trucks have No. 3 
brake beams with Creco sleeve-type 
heads and Creco brake-beam safety de- 
vices. These are the third-point sup- 
port type on the pedestal trucks. The 
single-angle Economy type are used on 
the others. On approximately half the 
cars the brake-hanger wear plates are 
Schaefer and the others Illinois. Per- 
fection brake-hanger retainer keys are 
installed on approximately 700 cars. 
Dust-deflector lips are welded on the 
sides of the journal-box opening. These 
extend above the lid which closes inside 
them, and deflect dust and water away 
from the lid seat. The journal-box lids 
on the pedestal trucks are E-Z-ON; 
the others are Motor Wheel. The dust 


guards were furnished by Garratt & 
Company. Garratt dust-guard plugs 
and Cenco dust-guard-plug retainers are 
employed on 750 cars. Armstrong felt 
dust-guard plugs sealed with car cement 
are in use on 250 cars. The air brakes 
are of the AB-1-B type with quick- 
service valve, furnished by the New 
York Air Brake Company. Universal 
and Equipco hand brakes are applied to 
500 cars each. On the 100 cars with 
pedestal trucks a National No. 790 
spring stabilizer is inserted between the 
vertical brake rod and the bell crank on 
the end sill. 


“Pacemaker” Caboose Cars 


For the “Pacemaker” train service five 
caboose cars 35 ft. in length over the 
body ends were selected from a lot of 
50 built in the railroad’s own shops in 
1944. As originally built, these cars 
were finished with vertically beaded 
wood sheathing. To make them con- 
form to the smooth exteriors char- 


The finish of the cabooses conforms in color to the box cars 
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acteristic of the steel-sheathed box cars 
which will make up the trains, the sides 
and ends of the cabooses have been 
covered with ¥-in. five-ply veneer 
cemented on and secured with drive 
screws. 

These cabooses have Barber-Betten- 
dorf swing-motion caboose trucks. The 
five for “Pacemaker” service have been 
fitted with One-Wear steel wheels. 
Other alterations are the installation of 
Waughmat Twin-Cushion draft gears 
and AB-1-B air brakes conforming to 
the brakes on the cars. The couplers 
are top-operated Type E with 6%-in. 
by 8-in. shanks. 


6.5 Per Cent Rate 
Increase Authorized 
(Continued from page 1264) 


warrant the conclusion that the future 
earning position of the railroads will 
be as unfavorable as their presentation 
indicated. The report continued in part 
as follows: 

“Certainly the net railway operating 
income for 1945 as related to property 
values does not show the existence of 
any such emergency as would justify 
so radical and sharp a revision of the 
basic rate structure of the country as 
is now proposed. Petitioners’ estimate 
of the future traffic, bearing in mind 
the disturbed condition of industry at 
the immediate moment, we think is too 
low, and unduly discounts the accumu- 
lated demands for goods which must 
be moved, both for our domestic con- 
sumption and abroad.” 
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The “Pacemaker” cars and cabooses 
are finished with Sherwin-Williams ver- 
milion and dark gray enamel. The ver- 
milion covers the upper half of the sides 
and ends of the box cars and the dark 
gray the lower half. The gray on the 
cabooses is the same width as that on 
the box cars; the remainders of the 
sides and ends, and the cupola are red. 
All roofs, underframes and trucks are 
black. All safety appliances on the cars 
are also painted black, but on the 
cabooses the side and end handholds and 
the bottom steps are painted yellow, con- 
forming to the safety regulations of the 
railroad. All stenciling is in white. 


* 


Indicating its view that the railroads 
should expect to live to some extent on 
their “fat” during this period when the 
country is “emerging from a war of 
unprecedented severity,” and “nothing 
in industry has yet become stabilized,” 
the commission came to a further con- 
sideration of the matter of carrier work- 
ing capital on which it had earlier found 
itself well-informed as a result of its 
valuation work. There the report sets 
up a table showing that the Class I 
roads on March 31 had net working 
capital of $2,123,058,643, total current 
assets being shown as $4,159,828,200 
and total current liabilities as $2,036,- 
769,557. Total “quick assets” were 
shown as_ $2,493,147,852, including 
$973,995,392 in cash and $1,519,152,460 
in temporary cash investments. 

“The current financial position of the 
railways as a whole indicates that they 
are now better fortified to meet the 
possible shock of disturbed inc:strial 


conditions than heretofore,” the report 
said in calling attention to the foregoing 
figures. “These carriers are also forti- 
fied against unfavorable results in the 
present year by the fact that any such 
deficits for the full year 1946 as those 
indicated by the estimates of the car- 
riers, or by the reported first quarter 
results, would be reflected in tax adjust- 
ments representing loss carry-backs, so 
far as these were not reflected in their 
first quarter reports. 


Takes Long-Range View 


“In view of these facts, the proposed 
rate increases should be considered from 
a longer range point of view than the 
single year 1946. If the traffic for the 
full year 1946 holds at the highest level 
shown in the foregoing estimates (Basis 
C), which appears not unreasonable, 
aside from present and prospective dis- 
turbances to the economy already re- 
ferred to, the net income for the full 
year should exceed $200,000,000, should 
the Ex Parte 148 increase be restored 
on July 1, or at the rate of about $300,- 
000,000 on an annual basis. 

“Tf the revenue holds even at the level 
of the first quarter of 1946 (Basis B), 
there should be no deficit in net income 
for the roads as a whole, even though 
operating expenses as reported for that 
quarter do not include quite all amounts 
of the wage increases, and do include 
some estimated tax credits representing 
estimated loss carry-backs. On the 
basis of this record, and commonly 
known facts regarding employment, 
savings, and national income, we do not 
regard it as established that a revenue 
level as low as the petitioners’ estimate 
of $6,800,000,000 for 1946 should be 
regarded as normal for the immediate 
future.” 

Discussing briefly the upward trend 
of costs, the report noted that wages, 
exclusive of the additional 2% cents 
per hour increase granted at the time 
of the strike settlement, were 47.7 per 
cent above the 1939 level, while the 
May 1 price index of railway materials 
and supplies was about 144 per cent of 
the index at the end of 1939. Previ- 
ously, the report had made the consol- 
ing observation that “decreased traffic 
brings with it certain reductions in op- 
erating expenses.” 

Other sections discussed the positions 
of various intervenors, including the 
Office of Price Administration, other 
federal agencies, states and state regu- 
latory commissions, and shipper organi- 
zations. A cooperating committee of 
state commissioners sat throughout the 
hearing, and the commission reported 
that its conclusions “differ from those 
held by a majority of the cooperating 

committee, as we understand their indi- 
vidual views.” 
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Transport Policy Needs Implementing 





A. A. R. tells House committee further steps are required to make 


the “sound and reasonably comprehensive” declaration effective and 


promote a healthy development of the national transportation system 


ESPONDING to the “question- 

naire” distributed last August by 
the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commeree in connection with its 
“national transportation inquiry,” the 
Association of American Railroads has 
set forth the industry’s views on such 
matters as the national transportation 
policy, regulation, finance, common own- 
ership and integration, taxation, federal 
aid to transportation, interstate “barri- 
ers” to commerce, the submarginal car- 
rier, and various other “miscellaneous 
problems.” The response, a document 
of 82 printed pages which went last 
week to the committee headed by Rep- 
resentative Lea, also presented the rail- 
roads as efficient, modern, alert, unsub- 
sidized transportation agencies, each 
road a good citizen “contributing to 
community life not only through the 
service it produces and sells but also as 
an employer of labor, a purchaser of 
supplies and services, and a general tax- 
payer whose payments are not specially 
earmarked for its own special use and 
benefit, but go to support such institu- 
tions and services as public education, 
public safety, public health and public 
welfare generally.” 


Words Not Enough 


The industry’s position with respect 
to the various questions on which the 
committee invited comment is epitomized 
in that section of the report which dis- 
cussed the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
declaration of national transportation 
policy. The declaration is appraised as 
“both sound and reasonably comprehen- 
sive,” but the report goes on to assert 
that “it takes more than a declaration 
to make a policy.” Then comes a list- 
ing of “some of the more important 
steps” which the railroads think “re- 
main to be taken to make the congres- 
sional declaration of 1940 a true and 
effective governmental policy, and thus 
lay the foundation for the development 
of a sound national transportation sys- 
tem.” The list follows: 


1. Each agency of transportation should 
be required to pay its own way. 

2. Each agency of transportation should 
pay its proper share of taxes for the gen- 
eral support of government. 

3. Government expenditures for trans- 
portation facilities should be subject to the 
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same tests as to public convenience and ne- 
cessity, and economic justification, as are 
applied to private expenditures for similar 
purposes. 

4. Operation of any two or more different 
forms of transportation by a single interest, 
under suitable regulation, should be per- 
mitted in the public interest. 

5. All carrier regulation should be admin- 
istered by the same governmental agency. 

6. The provisions of the anti-trust laws 
should be reconciled and harmonized with 
the national transportation policy as de- 
clared by Congress. 

7. Means should be provided for adjust- 
ment of railroad indebtedness without re- 
sort to formal bankruptcy or receivership 
proceedings. 

8. In the interest of better relations be- 
tween the railroads and their employees 
there is need for improvement in the pro- 
cedures now provided by the Railway Labor 
Act for the adjustment of disputes growing 
out of grievances or out of the interpreta- 
tion or application of agreements concern- 
ing rates of pay, rules and working condi- 
tions. 


War Record Cited 


Before getting into such specific com- 
ment on the “questionnaire” topics, how- 
ever, the A. A. R. had made a prelimi- 
nary statement which recalled how the 
nation turned to the “privately built and 
privately operated railroads” when the 
“great test of war came,” although “in 
the two decades before the war, more 
was spent from public tax funds on the 
development of other forms of transpor- 
tation than all the money that had been 
spent on railroads in more than a cen- 
tury.” During the war, the statement 
went on, 97 per cent of all organized 
troop movements and 90 per cent of all 
Army and Navy freight went by rail. 

Authority for the view that the rail- 
roads are indispensable was found by 
the A. A. R. in pronouncements of Pres- 
ident Truman, Henry L. Stimson, for- 
mer Secretary of War, and top officers 
in all branches of the armed forces. Thus 


the report found a starting point for ~ 


“any broad consideration of transporta- 
tion” in the fact, “demonstrated and 
highlighted by the emergency of war, 
but just as true in peace,” that the rail- 
roads “are, and for the foreseeable fu- 
ture will continue to be, the basic and 
essential transportation agency in the 
United States.” 

It was prompt to add, however, that 
“this does not méan that the railroads 
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are entitled to, or should have, special 
or preferential treatment.” Their “in- 
herent efficiency is so great that no such 
treatment is necessary.” On the other 
hand, “it does mean that in doing their 
essential work the railroads should not 
be handicapped by unnecessary or arti- 
ficial restrictions, and that their strength 
should not be sapped and their useful- 
ness impaired by special preferential 
treatment for other carriers.” 


Rates Down, Costs Up 


To indicate the “steady trend” toward 
“improved service with lower rates for 
the public, and higher wages for em- 
ployees,” the statement pointed out that, 
in the past three decades, “wages as 
measured in cents per hour have quad- 
rupled and taxes have multiplied many 
fold, but the average charge for carrying 
a ton of freight one mile has increased 
less than one-third, and the average 
charge for carrying a passenger one mile 
is actually less today than it was in 
1916.” It was emphasized that “such 
results would not have been possible 
but for the investment by the railroads 
during those years of vast sums in new 
and improved facilities.” 

“And yet, upon this increased neces- 
sary investment there has been earned a 
consistently inadequate return,” the re- 
port continued. “In only one year since 
before the first World War has the net 
railway operating income of the rail- 
roads equalled as much as five per cent 
upon their undepreciated property in- 
vestment, and that was in 1942. Dur- 
ing the entire second World War pe- 
riod, it averaged only 4.22 per cent, 
while for the five years just before the 
war it averaged only 2.22 per cent. 

“Railroad fixed charges, indeed, are 
actually lower today, with an investment 
in railroads of approximately $28,000,- 
000,000, than they were in 1912, when 
investment in railroads was only $16,- 
000,000,000. Dividends to stockholders, 
moreover, even in the years of heavy 
traffic during the war just closed, aver- 
aged only 234 per cent on the par value 
of railroad stocks outstanding.” 

But the railroads are not disheartened, 
nor are they resting on their record of 
accomplishment; they “are looking to 
the future, to the changes which advanc- 
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ing technology is bringing, and to the 
better service which continued invest- 
ment in plant and equipment will make 
possible.” And they seek only to be 
assured “of such governmental policies 
as will encourage rather than hinder the 
development of the better transportation 
service which they can and should ren- 
der.” 


Unsubsidized Enterprise Best 


“The experience of the United States,” 
the report’s preliminary statement said 
in closing, “has been that essential trans- 
portation service is best performed by 
privately financed, privately operated 
companies engaged in the business of 
transportation on a self-supporting, tax- 
paying basis. That is the basis on which 
the railroads were built, and the basis 
on which they are operated today. And 
they can continue to operate on that 
basis in the future under a public policy 
with respect to transportation which 
sets up and maintains equal treatment 
and equal opportunity for all carriers. 
Such a policy will permit each carrier 
to do its proper part in providing for 
America the most complete, most eco- 
nomical, and most adequate transporta- 
tion it has ever known.” : 

The report next came to its appraisal 
of the national transportation policy, as 
noted above, and then passed on to its 
‘discussion of the general subject of reg- 
ulation, including government promo- 
tional activities in the transport field. 
There came the argument for “extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to include the 
regulation of air transportation.” The 
assignment of air carrier regulation to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board was identi- 
fied as the “one outstanding exception” 
‘to the “consistent and logical program” 
‘pursued by Congress during the years 
following passage of the Transportation 
Act of 1920 when there developed “in- 
creasing recognition of the fact that 
‘transportation must be dealt with as a 
single, unified problem.” Attention was 
called to the fact that the exception in 
‘favor of air transportation was made in 
1938, prior to the adoption of the na- 
‘tional transportation policy; and it is 
suggested that the situation should now 
‘be “remedied” in furtherance of that 
‘policy. 


‘Wouldn’t Change I. C. C. Set-Up 


As to the proper status of the federal 
regulatory agency, the report expressed 
‘the railroads’ view that “in order to real- 
ize the aims of our declared national 
transportation policy it is essential that 
the body charged with the administra- 
tion of regulatory statutes relating to 
‘transportation be an independent agency 
reporting directly to Congress.” The 
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industry further believes it to be “fun- 
damental that an agency, most of whose 
duties are quasi-legislative in character 
and which acts as agent of Congress in 
carrying out a policy formulated by it, 
should be answerable directly and solely 
to the Congress, its principal.” More- 
over, the railroads see “no need for any 
change in the present statutory provi- 
sions relating to the organization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
Those provisions, the report adds, “wise- 
ly leave considerable latitude to the 
commission to readjust its own organi- 
zation to meet changing conditions, and 
the commission has demonstrated its 
willingness and ability to do that.” 

To the committee’s inquiry as to the 
extent to which regulated common car- 
riers should be exempt from the anti- 
trust laws, the A. A. R. replied that 
“much might be said in favor of a gen- 
eral and outright exemption.” It added, 
however, that the railroads are not ad- 
vocating that course; they seek only en- 
actment of the pending Bulwinkle bill 
to grant immunity with respect to rate- 
bureau activities and other joint-action 
arrangements approved by the I. C. C. 
As to the necessity for such relief, it was 
stated that little could be added to what 
the committee itself said in reporting the 
Bulwinkle bill favorably to the House 
where it has been passed. 

Nevertheless, the statement later on 
made brief mention of the confused situ- 
ation which has arisen since the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s Anti-Trust Division 
developed a theory of the application of 
anti-trust laws “entirely at variance with 
that underlying the regulatory statute.” 


- Until this situation is clarified “in some 


such way as is proposed in the Bulwin- 
kle bill,” it will be “impossible to state 
what can be done by carriers, shippers, 
travelers and communities, since the at- 
titude of the Anti-Trust Division, how- 
ever well intended, will have the direct 
effect of discouraging cooperation and 
probably the ultimate effect of paralyz- 
ing all effort in that direction.” 


“Most Flagrant Departure” 


Meanwhile the report had assailed 
government promotional activities in the 
transport field as “the most flagrant de- 
parture by the government from its dec- 


. laration of policy.” In other words, the 


A. A. R. believes “it would be difficult 
to think of a surer way to defeat the de- 
clared purpose to foster and preserve 
the inherent advantages of each mode 
of transportation than for the govern- 
ment to single out particular types for 
special promotion through subsidies in 
one form or another, however disguised, 
thus giving them an artificial advantage 
over other types not so favored.” 

The only form of promotion of carrier 
activities which the report conceded that 


the government should pursue “‘as a gen- 
eral rule” is that “indirect but never- 
theless effective promotion of all eco- 
nomically justifiable carrier activities 
which will come about as a result of 
fair and impartial treatment by the gov- 
ernment of all forms of transportation in 
all respects.” It was agreed that an 
exception might be warranted “in the 
case of some new form of transporta- 
tion during the pioneer period of its de- 
velopment”; but it is the opinion of the 
railroads that “all presently existing 
modes of transportation are well past 
that stage, so there is no justification 
for direct government promotion of the 
activities of any of them?” 

On the matter of rate differentials, the 
report suggested that Congress has 
“wisely” left that question, as it has all 
other questions involving rates and rate- 
making, to the determination of the I. 
C. C. The A. A. R. would not change 
that situation. “The commission, with 
its power to fix minimum rates,” it said, 
“has ample authority to establish what- 
ever differentials it finds necessary to 
insure fairness to the carriers and to pre- 
serve the inherent advantages of each 
mode of transportation.” At the same 
time, the opportunity was not lost to note 
that the recognition by the I. C. C. of 
the importance of the relative costs of 
service in determining rate differentials 
between competing agencies “affords a 
striking illustration of one of the ways 
in which a transportation agency which 
is compelled to provide all the facilities 
which it uses and pay all its costs of 
operation may be placed at a decided 
disadvantage in competing with an 
agency which, because of government 
aid, records in its accounts only part of 
the true cost of its operations.” 


Financing Depends on Credit 


Coming to its discussion of finance, 
the A. A. R. pointed up the proposition 
that “the ability of a particular industry 
to do new financing depends upon its 
credit, which in turn depends upon its 
earning power, current and prospective.” 
It also emphasized the fact that railroad 
security issues have been subject to I. 
C. C. regulation since passage of the 
Transportation Act of 1920; and noted 
that the railroads have plowed back into 
their properties a considerable amount 
of uncapitalized earnings until “actual 
investment in railroad physical proper- 
ties now exceeds by a considerable 
amount the par value of all outstanding 
securities.” Moreover, valuations used 
by the I. C. C. for rate-making purposes 
have always been greater than the par 
value of securities outstanding in the 
hands of the public, and the federal co- 
ordinator of transportation “found that 
the railroads were not overcapitalized.” 

All of the foregoing was comment on 
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the committee’s inquiry as to the advan- 


tages and disadvantages of various 
means of financing—stocks, bonds, or 
other securities. The A. A. R.’s gen- 
eral answer was that under the circum- 
stances set forth “the question involved 
is not so much the kind of security is- 
sues outstanding as it is the adequacy 
of earnings to service those securities.” 
All methods of financing have been used 
by the railroads, the report had previ- 
ously pointed out, adding that “in many 
circumstances and under many condi- 
tions, the mortgage bond proved to be 
not only the most feasible method avail- 
able but the one involving the lowest 
cost.” Attention was also called to the 
manner in which the carriers took ad- 
vantage of “comparatively good earn- 
ings during the war period” to strengthen 
their capital structures. 

“These desirable practices,” the report 
went on, “can be continued in the rail- 
road industry only if conditions are such 
as to permit the railroads to compete on 
fair and equal terms with other forms 
of transportation. The best financing 
methods can be employed only when 
earnings establish a sound credit posi- 
tion. . . . How little the mere form of 
its capitalization has to do with the 
credit standing of a railroad is well 
demonstrated by what has happened 
during the past few years. We find 
some railroad companies enjoying good 
credit today with substantially the same 
capital structures which only a few 
years ago were matters of deep con- 
cern to investors. The determining fac- 
tor has been the improvement in their 
earnings as the result of the greater 
utilization of their facilities during the 
war. In other words, they have dem- 
onstrated their ability to earn if given 
the opportunity to do so.” 


Use of Reserve Funds 


Reserve funds, the report continued, 
serve many useful purposes in the rail- 
road industry, and the unusual war con- 
ditions permitted the building of large 
cash reserves. They are being main- 
tained in liquid form to take care of de- 
ferred maintenance and improvements, 
to finance payments on new equipment, 
to meet debt maturities, and for other 
purposes. In this connection the report 
mentioned the fact that there was no 
provision in the income tax law to per- 
mit the setting aside of untaxed funds 
for maintenance which the railroads 
were forced to defer during the war. 

The debt reduction (excluding equip- 
ment obligations) during the years 1941 
to 1944 by Class I roads not in receiver- 
ship or trusteeship is put at more than 
$1.1 billion, the annual interest saving 
because of such cuts and refundings 
being $46.5 million. Hope was ex- 
pressed that this process will continue 
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through the use of sinking funds, but 
it was emphasized that a policy of debt 
reduction through sinking funds “is 
effective only to the extent. that earn- 
ings permit.” The “good practice” of 
setting up reserves “depends in large 
measure on current earnings.” 

The report introduced its discussion 
of post-war needs for new capital by 
emphasizing that “requirements and ac- 
tual expenditures may be two very dif- 
ferent things.” Statistics of capital ex- 
penditures during the 23-year period 
from 1923 to 1945 were presented to 
show how closely they followed the 
trend of earnings. As the report said, 
those figures made it “clear” that “low 
earnings during the ’Thirties had a 
marked effect on capital expenditures, 
reducing them materially from those of 
the ’Twenties.” 


Capital Requirements 


Studies of post-war capital require- 
ments “indicate that the most pressing 
need will be for new freight and pas- 
senger cars,” and the cars “will be of 
modern construction, of lighter weight 
than in the past, and fully adapted to 
the needs and desires of the shipping 
and traveling public.” Next will come 
the need for “modern locomotives, de- 
signed to replace many of those now 
obsolescent or otherwise ready for re- 
tirement” ; and, finally, “many improve- 
ments to roadway, tracks and structures 
should be effected, including heavier 
rail and ballast, reduction of grades and 
curves, improved signaling devices, cen- 
tralized traffic control and moderniza- 
tion of structures.” Capital require- 
ments for the five years from 1946 
through 1950 are put at $800 million a 
year, including $500 million for equip- 
ment and $300 million for roadway. 

“It will be noted,” said the report, 
“that this annual total of $800 million 
is not greatly below the annual average 
of $843 million expended in the prosper- 
ous period of the ’Twenties, 1923 to 
1930. It is, however, differently distrib- 
uted: 62%4 per cent to equipment and 
37% per cent to roadway, in contrast to 
the 45 and 55 per cent, respectively, of 
the 1923-30 period. 

‘Whether or not improvements to 
the extent indicated above will actually 
be undertaken by the railroads will de- 
pend largely on their earnings. Such 
improvements as are undertaken will be 
financed, as in the’past, in keeping with 
conditions prevailing at the time the 
expenditures are made. Net income if 
available will be used to a considerable 
extent. Equipment trust obligations will 
continue as the primary source of funds 
for new equipment purchases.. _Improve- 
ments to roadway and structures will 
be financed according to the credit 
standing of the railroad concerned. If 








new stock issues find a ready and ad- 
vantageous market, that method will be 
used; otherwise financing through bond 
issues will necessarily be adopted.” 


Favors Voluntary Revamping 


On the matter of legislative or admin- 
istrative remedies needed to encourage 
private capital investment in the railroad 
industry, the A. A. R. referred the com- 
mittee to what it had suggested earlier 
as necessary to implement the declared 
national transportation policy, adding 
that such steps are “equally necessary 
to encourage private investment in the 
railroads.” The discussion of finance 
closed with a call for enactment of leg- 
islation providing for readjustment of 
railroad indebtedness without resort to 
bankruptcy or receivership proceedings. 

Specific endorsement was given to S. 
1253 “in its original form,” i. e., with 
voluntary adjustment procedures lim- 
ited to roads not in the hands of trus- 
tees or receivers. As noted in the Rail- 
way Age of June 22, page 1231, that 
bill, sponsored by Senator Wheeler, 
Democrat of Montana, was not in its 
original form when it passed the Senate 
on June 15; it goes further than the 
former Chandler and McLaughlin acts, 
having additional provisions applicable 
to large roads now operated by trustees. 

The A. A. R. response to the com- 
mittee’s next series of questions on the 
general subject of “common ownership 
and integration” was made the occasion 
for a restatement of the railroad view 
that there is need for a change both in 
legislative and administrative policy on 
the matter of consolidations of carriers 
of different types. “We think,” the re- 
port said, “there should be no more re- 
strictions against such consolidations 
than apply to consolidations of carriers 
of the same type. The principle in- 
volved is the same in either case and 
the same rule should govern.” 


One Transportation Industry 


The view that different types of car- 
riers are “entirely separate and distinct 
industries” was disputed by the report 
which held that they are “merely alter- 
native means of providing transporta- 
tion for persons or property.” It was 
next asserted that “the question involved 
is entirely an economic one and should 
be dealt with as such.” 

“Our declared national transporta- 
tion policy,” the report went on, “is 
based upon a conception of the broad 
public interest in transportation as be- 
ing an assurance that the public shall 
be able to secure such transportation as 
it needs, whenever it needs it, at the 
lowest cost consistent with the require- 
ments of furnishing such service. The 
public is concerned with the quality and 
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cost of the transportation service it re- 
ceives rather than with the nature or 
ownership of the agency rendering the 
service. ... 

“One of the aims of our declared na- 
tional transportation policy is that the 
public shall receive the full benefit of 
the economy and efficiency of each mode 
of transportation. That is the purpose 
of the declaration in favor of recogniz- 
ing the inherent advantages of each 
mode. The sole question presented, 
therefore, .. . is whether it is in further- 
ance of that aim of our national transpor- 


tation policy to permit a single interest to - 


engage in various modes of transporta- 
tion. The answer to that question seems 
to us quite obvious. In fact, it is only 
through multiple-type transportation 
agencies that such aim can ever be fully 
realized.” 

Authorities were cited in support of 
this point of view as the report led up 
to specific complaints against restric- 
tions the I. C. C. has placed on motor 
carrier operations of railroads, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s restrictive 
policy on the matter of surface-carrier 
entry into the air transportation field. 
In asking removal of all such “artificial 
restrictions,” the railroads ‘“‘seek no spe- 
cial favors”; they “simply urge that 
there should be no discrimination against 
them or any other type of carrier in this 
regard,” the report emphasized. 


“Integration” Not to Be Feared 


It went on to assert that there is “no 
valid basis for apprehension that the 
formation of so-called transportation 
companies utilizing all means of trans- 
portation would diminish competition 
unduly and perhaps result in higher 
rates than would otherwise prevail.” 
Supporting argument for the assertion 
pointed out that any consolidation pro- 
posal would require approval by a reg- 
ulatory body which would consider the 
extent to which competition might be 
restrained, 

It was further argued that, in the 
case of common carriers, “the public is 
in greater danger of being injured by 
excessive competition than by any prob- 
ability of elimination of competition.” 
Citations on this point were taken from 
pronouncements of the I. C. C. which 
“throughout its history has warned and 
struggled against rate wars and waste- 
ful and destructive competition.” 

Earlier in this chapter the A. A. R. 
had discussed the consolidation of rail- 
roads, illustrating how far consolidation 
had progressed when it pointed out that 
by 1940 “20 railroad systems (recog- 
nized by the commission as such, al- 
though comprising 58 separate report- 
ing companies, earned 80 per cent of 
the total operating revenues of all Class 
[ roads.” The decrease of 53 (from 
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186 to 133) in the number of Class I 
roads between 1920 and 140 “was due 
entirely to consolidation.” During the 
same period, 238 Class II and III roads 
were consolidated with other carriers. 

Warning that consolidation is not a 
matter to be dealt with “indiscriminately 
or by rigid formula,” the report went 
on to advise that the best way to deal 
with it “is that adopted by the present 
regulatory statutes, under which the in- 
itiative is left to the carriers, where it 
properly belongs, and the public inter- 
est is amply protected by requiring ap- 
proval by the regulatory body of any 
proposed consolidation as being in the 
public interest as a condition to its re- 
moval from the restraints of the anti- 
trust laws.” 


States Hinder Consolidations 


While thus favoring a continuance of 
the present policy, the report did sug- 
gest that situations which exist with 
respect to the laws and policies of cer- 
tain states relating to consolidation of 
railroads “may call for further legisla- 
tion, although we are not prepared to 
make a definite recommendation with 
respect to it at this time.” What the 
A. A. R. here had in mind were such 
state laws as those requiring a unani- 
mous vote, or substantially a unanimous 
vote, by stockholders to permit a cor- 
poration to participate in a consolida- 
tion; and others whereby dissenting 
stockholders may impose “inequitable 
penalties upon a corporation endeavor- 
ing to consolidate with another.” 

The chapter on taxation got under 
way with a tabulation of railroad taxes 
and their relationships to railway oper- 
ating revenues, net railway operating 
income and net income during the pe- 
riod from 1921 to 1944. Aggregate an- 
nual taxes ranged from a low of $240,- 
760,000 in 1935 to a high of $1,862,- 
940,000 in 1943. In 1921 the tax bill 
was equivalent to 5.03 per cent of rail- 
way operating revenues, 47.1 per cent 
of net railway operating income, and 
80.78 per cent of net income. In 1944 
it was 19.55 per cent of gross, 167.24 
per cent of net railway operating in- 
come, and 253.82 per cent of net income. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
railway taxes as reported do not in- 
clude numerous federal and state sales, 
use and excise taxes levied upon fuel 
and other materials purchased by the 
railroads, which, under I. C. C. account- 
ing rules, are reflected in the cost of 
such items but not separately stated. 
On the other hand, the tax accounts of 
the motor carriers and air lines do in- 
clude all taxes paid by them on motor 
fuel and lubricants. “This fact, among 
others,” the report said, “must be con- 
sidered in any comparison of the total 
tax burden of the railroads with that of 





other forms of transportation.” More- 
over, railroad taxes “are in no respect 
user or special benefit taxes,” and the 
railroad ‘ax burden “rests heavily” not 
only because of the total taxes paid, 
“but to the extent that they are dis- 
criminatory, they are not readily sus- 
ceptible of being passed on in the form 
of increased rates, fares and charges. 
The railroads do not possess a monop- 
oly.” 


Tax Cut Would Help 


Mentioning again the railroads’ needs 
for new capital as they cross the “thresh- 
old of a new era,” the report noted that 
a reduciion in taxes would be of mate- 
rial assistance. On the matter of dis- 
criminatory taxes, it pointed out that 
the railroads are subject to ad valorem 
taxes on the $28 billion invested in their 
physical properties, whereas motor car- 
riers pay no taxes on the public’s in- 
vestment in highways, the “principal 
item of property used in the conduct of 
their transportation business.” Like- 
wise were carriers by air found to be 
beneficiaries of “enormous favors” in the 
field of taxation. And water carriers, 
too, enjoy an “extremely favorable tax 
situation” while at the same time paying 
no user charges on waterways improved 
and maintained by the government. 

The “most obvious discrimination 
against the railroads” in the field of fed- 
eral taxation was identified as that aris- 
ing out of the level of taxes imposed by 
the Carriers Taxing Act to support the 
railroad retirement system. Competing 
forms of transportation pay the much 
lower rates provided under the Social 
Security Act. However, the railroads 
“have no disposition to repudiate” the 
agreement whereby they went along 
with their employees’ representatives on 
the present Railroad Retirement Act. 
At the same time the report emphasized 
that there was no such agreement with 
respect to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act where similar discrimi- 
nation results. And it pointed out that 
the present discrimination on this whole 
matter of employee pension and unem- 
ployment benefits “would be further ag- 
gravated” by enactment of liberalizing 
legislation such as that proposed in the 
pending Crosser bill. 

The report’s final word on taxation 
was that “substantial equality of treat- 
ment of the railroads and their competi- 
tors in the matter of relative tax bur- 
dens, as well as in other respects, is re- 
quired if each form of transportation is 
to contribute the maximum measure of 
service of which it is economically ca- 
pable and the entire transportation in- 
dustry placed upon the sound economic 
basis contemplated” by the national pol- 
icy. 

In expressing the railroads’ general 
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view as to government aid, the report 
said that any such assistance, “which 
has the effect of relieving any transpor- 
tation agency from bearing the full cost 
of providing the transportation services 
it furnishes, is contrary to the public 


interest.” It was further asserted that 
this “would be true even if federal aid 
could be and were extended impartially 
to all modes of transportation since even 
then any benefits derived from it would 
necessarily be unevenly distributed 
among the taxpayers at whose expense 
it was provided.” 

The choice of shippers and travelers 
among competing services will largely 
be determined by relative prices rather 
than by relative costs, the report next 
pointed out, adding: “Unless, therefore, 
the prices charged by each mode of 
transportation reflect its true cost, we 
cannot hope for an economic distribu- 
tion of traffic among the various modes, 
and it is only through an economic dis- 
tribution of traffic that there can be 
any hope of developing and preserving 
the inherent advantages of each, as en- 
visioned by the national policy.” 

The A. A. R.’s further discussion of 
federal aid to transportation relied to a 
large extent on the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Research’s staff report on 
“Public Aids to Domestic Transporta- 
tion.” The railroads were content to do 
this because “for present purposes, we 
are interested only in establishing the 
fact of substantial government aid to 
particular forms of transportation, not 
its precise amount in any particular 
instance.” At the same time it was em- 
phasized that the railroads do not agree 
with “many of the methods and assump- 
tions employed in the B. I. R. report,” 
their own studies having indicated that 
“the extent of government aid to water- 
way, airway and highway transporta- 
tion, particularly the latter, is much 
greater than is disclosed by that report.” 


Remedies for Subsidy Situation 


x 6 


The railroads’ “suggested remedies” 
for the subsidy situation are the impo- 
sition of reasonable tolls for the use of 
waterways; discontinuance of the gov- 
ernment-owned Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration; the imposition of compensa- 
tory landing fees and reasonable tolls 
for the use by airlines of publicly-owned 
airports and airways and airway serv- 
ices maintained by the federal govern- 
ment; and equitably assessed user 
charges on various classes of vehicles 
using the highways. As a step toward 
the latter, the report recommended that 
Congress repeal provisions in the fed- 
eral-aid highway legislation which re- 
quire that all roads constructed there- 
under shall be free from tolls of all kinds. 

The report’s brief chapter on “inter- 
state barriers to commerce” pointed out 
that there has always been “adequate 
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remedy in the courts for the prevention 
or removal of undue burdens on inter- 
state commerce imposed by state ac- 
tion.” It proceeded to dispute the appli- 
cation of the term “trade barrier” to 
“legitimate state taxation and regulation 
and legitimate efforts to collect proper 
charges from those who use state prop- 
erty in carrying on interstate business.” 

“The ordinary business concern incor- 
porated in one state,” the report contin- 
ued, “does not expect to be allowed to 
do business in every state without pay- 
ing the taxes, and meeting the proper 
charges, of those states. A _ railroad, 
for example, regardless of the state in 
which it is chartered, pays taxes in every 
other state in which it operates. As we 
see it, the states have every right to im- 
pose reasonable regulations to protect 
their public highways from improper 
use. They also have the right to collect 
proper charges for the private use of 
their highways and any other facilities 
they furnish. Attempts by them to ex- 
ercise either of these rights should not 
be regarded as barriers to the flow of 
commerce.” 


What Is a “Trade Barrier”? 


In view of the confusion of terms, it 
is the railroad view that “there can be 
no fruitful discussion of this topic until 
a common ground of definition as to 
what constitutes a trade barrier to the 
free flow of commerce is arrived at.” 

Coming to its final chapter on “mis- 
cellaneous problems,” the report assert- 
ed at the outset that “the one thing 
above all others on which we can rest 
hope for the future of transportation 
in this country is the continuance of the 
spirit of cooperation which made pos- 
sible the amazing performance of our 
national transportation system during 
the war.” Maintenance of the “right 
sort of transportation system,” it added, 
“requires a sustained and informed pub- 
lic interest in transportation problems, 
and public action on the part not only 
of the federal government but also of 
local and state governmental bodies, to 
the end that carriers shall not be re- 
quired to provide costly facilities and 
services not actually needed to accom- 
modate the nation’s traffic, and that the 
public treasury shall not be burdened by 
providing costly facilities which are so 
lacking in economic justification that 
those who use them are unwilling to pay 
proper charges for such use.” 

The “partnership” of the railroads 
with one another and of the railroad 
system with shippers was next ex- 
plained as the report laid the basis of its 
call for clarification of the anti-trust sit- 
uation, as noted above. For informa- 


tion as to railroad research and modern- 
ization programs, the committee was 
referred to the presentation made by the 
A. A. R. in 1944 to the Senate commit- 





tee on military affairs’ subcommittee on 
war mobilization—the so-called Kilgore 
committee. That presentation was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 3, 
1944, page 1078. 


No Industry a Better Student 


On the matter of planning for the fu- 
ture, the report called attention to the 
work of the Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation, headed by 
Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president— 
research of the A. A. R. “No indus- 
try,” it said, “has given more thought 
and study to the post-war period than 
have the railroads.” It went on to pre- 
dict that “there will be a considerable 
advance in the post-war period in the 
coordination of research and planning 
work on individual railroads.” And in- 
dustries that produce the things used by 
railroads will be “better equipped for 
research.” 

Next followed discussions of prog- 
ress in the fields of engineering; reduc- 
tion of unit operating costs ; standardiza- 
tion of practices; equipment; terminals ; 
and other facilities. The comment on 
equipment noted that “while the rail- 
roads are keenly interested in the devel- 
opment of Diesel power, the further de- 
velopment of the steam locomotive is not 
being neglected.” Mention was’ also 
made of the 2,200 passenger cars on or- 
der this spring—“as many as were built 
in the ten years just before the war.” 

As to relations between management 
and men, the report called the Railway 
Labor Act’s procedure for settlement of 
disputes under the jurisdiction of the 
National Mediation Board “reasonably 
satisfactory in its initial stages.” Ex- 
perience during recent years with the 
final or emergency-board stage has been 
“quite disappointing.” Since 1941, 
when the late President Roosevelt re- 
called the so-called Morse board to me- 
diate the dispute arising out of the re- 
fusal of employees to accept its report, 
“there has been evidence of a decided 
tendency on the part of representatives 
of the employees to refuse to accept 
recommendations of emergency boards 
and to resort to strike threats as a 
means of securing more favorable terms 
of settlement.” 


Adjustment Board Changes 


Meanwhile, National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board procedure “has proven far 
from satisfactory.” The board has nev- 
er put into effect the recommendations 
which were made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee on Administrative 
Procedure in 1940, “because of the fail- 
ure of the labor members of the First 
Division to amend the rules of proced- 
ure of that Division to make the recom- 
mendations effective.” 

(Continued on page 1274) 
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Annual Harriman Award 


OBERT J. BOWMAN accepted 
on behalf of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, of which he is president, the E, H. 
Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for the 
high safety record last year among the 
larger railroads of the country, which 
was presented to him by Robert V. 
Fletcher, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and chair- 
man of the Memorial Awards Commit- 
tee, at the annual safety awards dinner 
in New York of the American Museum 
of Safety on June 19. Ray Murphy, 
general counsel of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, deliv- 
ered the principal address. 
Several employees of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, all representing the various 
operating departments, were introduced 


















from the floor by A. T. Lowmaster, 
executive vice-president, during the 
ceremonies. Mr. Lowmaster, when in- 
troducing the men, said that the role of 
the rank and file railroad workers could 
not be overestimated when taking ac- 
count of the factors which had enabled 
the C. & O. to win this year’s top safety 
award. 

A silver medal was awarded to the 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, whose 
president, P. H. Van Hoven, accepted 
it. Mr. Van Hoven said that his com- 
pany had received its first recognition 
as a leader in the field of safety by win- 
ning the Harriman Award in 1924 and 
that the award this year was the elev- 
enth of its kind received by that 
railroad. 





Officers and employees of the Chesapeake & Ohio were 
presented to the audience in the course of the proceedings 
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Principals on the occasion included P. H. 
Van Hoven, president of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range; G. F. Ashby, 
president of the Union Pacific; E. 
Roland Harriman, representing the Har- 
riman family; Wallace J. Falvey, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Safety; 
R. V. Fletcher, vice-president of the 
Association of American Railroads and 
chairman of the Harriman Memorial 
Award Committee; R. J. Bowman, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio; Ray 
Murphy, general counsel for the Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives; and Thomas G. Buchanan, receiver 
for the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 





Ceremonies 


Mr. Van Hoven said that on many 
occasions he had been asked what is 
the foundation of a sound safety pro- 
gram. “The answer to this question 
could be expansive,” he added. “An 
outline of four fundamental principles 
or practices upon which our safety work 
is based might provide an adequate 
answer. 

“1, Our safety department is placed 
on a parallel with all major departments, 
and safety is given careful consideration 
in every department of service. It is 
important that the head of each depart- 
ment should fully understand that every 
job must be done safely and in accord- 
ance with the prescribed safety rules. 

“2. All safety suggestions entered 
on our safety suggestion forms go over 
the desk of the president, and no sug- 
gestion made by an employee is declined 
without executive aproval, and then only 
after full study and consideration of the 
idea and purpose of the suggestion. In 
every case the employee is fully in- 
formed, so that he knows that his sug- 
gestion has been given the fullest con- 
sideration. Since 1917, nearly 70,000 
safety suggestions have been submitted 
by our employees, approximately 90 per 
cent of these have been adopted and to 
my knowledge we have never failed to 
carry out a meritorious safety sugges- 
tion. 

“3. A constant program of supervi- 
sion, education and training is followed 
among old and new employees, so as to 
obtain a maximum compliance with our 
safety rules. Every employee is made 
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dent, by Judge Fletcher. 


Left—The special certificate of commendation awarded to the Union Pacific was presented to G. F. Ashby, its presi- 
Right—Robert J. Bowman, left, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, accepted from E. R. 





Harriman the gold medal awarded that road for the year’s high safety record among the larger railroads of the country 


to realize that his own and his fellow 
workers’ safety depends upon his every 
act. Our employees have given excel- 
lent cooperation by interesting them- 
selves in the safety education of new 
and old employees. 

“4. The welfare of our employees 
receives full consideration, to the end 
that their well being and that of their 
families is made a part of their daily 
responsibility. 

“During the five years 1941-1945,” 
Mr. Van Hoven continued, “our com- 
pany transported and loaded into vessels, 
a total of 206 million gross tons of iron 
ore. During this period, our employees 
worked a total of 51 million man-hours, 
with an accident rate of 1.74 accidents 





L. G. Bentley, general safety agent 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio (right), 


and A. W. Rohweder, superin- 


tendent of safety and welfare of 
the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, 
holding the C. & O.’s certificate 
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per million man-hours worked. Ap- 
proximately one-third of our employees 
entered the armed forces which is per- 
haps about the average in other indus- 
tries. We had a large turnover in labor, 
and were obliged to employ and train 
many women in every department. 
These facts are mentioned to show that 
without a thoroughly trained and eff- 
cient safety organization, this record 
could not have been accomplished.” 

A special commendation award was 


Transport Policy 
Needs Implementing 
(Continued from page 1272) 


The A. A. R. made five recommenda- 
tions with respect to the Adjustment 
Board, one of them calling for the elim- 
ination of referees by substitution for 
the present board of a tri-partite agen- 
cy, “consisting of carrier and employee 
representatives and neutral members 
representing the public.” The other rec- 
ommendations call for a reasonable time 
limit on the filing of claims; arrange- 
ments for submissions under complaint- 
and-answer procedure; maintenance of 
written transcripts of all hearings; and 
provisions for court review of board 
awards at the instance of either party. 

On the matter of relations between 
railroads and the public, the report as- 
serted that the railroads “have every 











given to the Union Pacific for its out- 
standing safety record in 1945, and was 
accepted by President G. F. Ashby. In 
presenting it, Judge Fletcher remarked 
that the Union Pacific “has the finest 
safety record over the years of any rail- 
road system in the country.” 

The Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
received a bronze medal for the best 
record among roads of its class, which 
was accepted by its receiver, Thomas C. 
Buchanan. 


reason to be proud of the relationship 
that exists between them and their cus- 
tomers.” It proceeded to cite the co- 
operation of the war years, the organi- 
zation of the Shippers Advisory Boards 
and relationships with the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, 


A Public Relations Problem 


“One of the problems of the railroads, 
as privately operated, self-supporting, 
truly tax-paying enterprises,” it went 
on, “is to secure a better public under- 
standing and appreciation of these facts 
which are fundamental. The perform- 
ance record of the railroads in the war 
brought about a new conception of rail- 
road_ efficiency and_ indispensability. 
Further developments will strengthen 
the appreciation of the fact of progress 
in railroad technology and invention. 

“But there is the additiona! problem, 
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in the relations of the railroads with 
the public, of securing a public under- 
standing of the fact that the investment 
of funds of private citizens in improved 
railroad plant and equipment made pos- 
sible the performance of railroads dur- 
ing the war, and that a continuation of 
such investment is necessary to make 
possible the sort of railroad perform- 
ance the country wants in the future. It 
is necessary to secure a broader public 
realization that this private investment 
in self-supporting, tax-paying railroads 
cannot be expected to continue always if 
it is to be forever subject to increasing 
competition with commercial transpor- 
tation which has the advantage of the 
use of government-created and govern- 
ment-maintained facilities without pay- 
ment of reasonable and compensatory 
charges for such use.” 


Great Economic Waste 


Before getting into its discussion of 
“competitive wastes and coordination of 
facilities” in relation to the railroad in- 
dustry, the report called the commit- 
tee’s attention to what the railroads re- 
gard as “the outstanding economic 
waste that is taking place in transporta- 
tion today.” It is “the economic waste 
that is entailed in having a large part 
of the capacity of our one essential, all- 
purpose, all-weather transportation agen- 
cy forced into idleness, except in times 
of emergency, by competition made pos- 
sible only as the result of encourage- 
ment and support given by the govern- 
ment to other forms of transportation 
which are at best able to perform only 
special services for small groups of the 
public and for only part of the time.” 

With respect to the coordination of 
railroad facilities, the report informed 
the committee that the carriers, “largely 
through their own voluntary action, have 
already gone beyond what is generally 
appreciated in coordinating both their 
facilities and services.” And it was 
recommended that this matter be left, 
as it now is, to voluntary action. It 
was readily conceded that there are op- 
portunities for further coordinations, 
but the report at the same time asserted 
that “the benefits obtainable from this 
source are by no means as great as some 
would have us believe.” That was “well 
established by what was developed in 
connection with the activities of the fed- 
eral coordinator of transportation.” 


All Proposals Studied 


To show that the railroads have been 
alert to investigate coordination propo- 
sals, the report told of the work of the 
three regional coordinating committees 
Organized to cooperate with the federal 
coordinator. Mention was also made 
of the so-called Washington job-protec- 
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tion agreement of 1936 which was de- 
signed to mitigate labor opposition to 
coordinations, and of the further studies 
made by the A. A. R. of proposals pend- 
ing when the coordinator went out of 
business. The over-all result was that 
from June, 1933, to April, 1942, a total 
of 134 coordination projects were ac- 
complished with estimated annual sav- 
ings of $2,909,118; and “nearly 5,000 
other projects were studied but dropped 
for some valid reason.” Formal study 
of coordination projects was discontin- 
ued during the war. 

“There was,” the report explained, 
“no need to continue them, since 
throughout that period there was a com- 
plete subordination of the interests of 
individual companies, and all facilities 
were used as needed and as best fitted 
for the furtherance of the war effort, re- 
gardless of ownership. . . . To appreci- 








ate how indiscriminate coordination may 
adversely affect the public interest, we 
need do no more than consider how this 
country would have fared during the 
war had there been the wholesale scrap- 
ping of supposed surplus facilities which 
was advocated during the 1930’s by the 
proponents of coordination as a means 
of railroad salvation.” 

Coordination between carriers of dif- 
ferent types “presents a much more dif- 
ficult problem,” the report said in the 
brief reference to that matter with which 
it closed. Such coordination, it noted, 
has taken place to some extent, but there 
is a “decided limit to what may reason- 
ably be accomplished,” that situation 
having been “the basis of our previous 
recommendation herein that the way be 
opened for a single interest to engage 
in any two or more types of transporta- 
tion.” 


*x* * 





Operation of the facsimile transmitter in the United States Capi- 
tol was observed by Samuel P. Morse, great grandson of the in- 
ventor of the telegraph, and Robert E. Hannigan, postmaster general 


Facsimiles by 
Radio Transmission 


The Baltimore & Ohio has cooperated 
recently in a demonstration of the use of 
very high-frequency radio for the trans- 
mission of messages by facsimile equip- 
ment from wayside stations to moving 
trains. A part of the demonstration was 
to transmit, from the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to a train en route from 
Baltimore, Md., a message in the hand- 
writing of Miss Margaret Truman. 

The facsimile equipment was fur- 


nished by the Press Wireless Manufac- 
turing Corporation, and the very high- 
frequency radio apparatus was furnished 
by the Bendix Radio Division of the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. The fac- 
simile transmitting machine in the law 
library in the Capitol was operated by 
Robert E. Hannigan, postmaster gen- 
eral, assisted by Samuel P. Morse, great- 
grandson of Samuel F. B. Morse, inven- 
tor of the electric telegraph. The radio 
transmitting equipment was under the 
supervision of C. W. Van Horn, vice- 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
John W. Hammond, general sales man- 
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ager, Bendix. On the moving train, the 
communication equipment was under ob- 
servation by Preston B. Tanner, mana- 
ger train radio sales, Bendix; A. S. 
Hunt, chief engineer communications 
and signals, Baltimore & Ohio, and Ray 
H. DePasquale, vice-president, Press 
Wireless. 

The radio equipment was composed of 





Telegraph message being received on 
facsimile machine installed on moving 
B. & O. train 


standard units from the new Bendix ra- 
dio railroad communications system. 
This equipment operates on an experi- 
mental frequency of 156.525 megacycles 
assigned by F.C. C. In the demonstra- 
tion, the low-frequency signals generated 
by the scanning action of the Press 
Wireless facsimile transmitter set up in 
the Capitol were fed into a Bendix mas- 
ter remote control unit, where they were 
amplified before going out on a land 
line to modulate three fixed radio sta- 
tions between Washington and Balti- 
more. 

The first fixed station was located 
on a high bluff overlooking the B. & O. 
tracks approximately two miles outside 
the Union station in Washington; the 
second, 16 miles away at Laurel, Md.; 
and the third, at Relay, Md., eight miles 
from Baltimore. 


Sleeping Car 
Heat Regulators 


Two valves for regulating the heat 
supply in sleeping cars have been devel- 
oped by the Fulton Sylphon Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn, 

One of these valves is used in in- 
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Above: Modulating control valve for individual spaces—Below: Differential 
modulating overhead valve 


dividual spaces, such as roomettes or 
bedrooms, and has a %-in. valve which 
utilizes a thermal bulb located below the 
finned heating surface to regulate the 
heat supply to the room. 

The occupant of the space can set the 
thermal bulb to keep the room at the 
temperature he prefers. This is done by 
a temperature-selecting knob which oper- 
ates a bellows to adjust the bulb to the 
temperature desired. The knob is con- 
nected to the bellows by a removable 
mechanical transmission, which allows 
the selecting knob to be placed at any 
convenient position in the room. The 
bellows can be serviced or replaced with- 
out disturbing the knob installation. A 
small packless hand valve and a thermo- 
static trap complete the equipment of 
this 5-lb. heat regulator for individual 
rooms, 

The second regulator, known as a dif- 
ferential modulating overhead - heat 





valve, holds the sleeping-car tempera- 
ture five degrees lower than the day set- 
ting when the control switch is placed in 
the night position. 

Two thermal bulbs are employed, one 
for the day setting, and one for the night 
setting. For either setting the over- 
head-heat valve is the dominant control- 
ler of the car temperature; the floor heat 
is used only when the heat supply 
through the overhead valve is inade- 
quate. 

To assure rapid compensation for a 
drop in car-body temperature, the air 
supply is heated three degrees for each 
degree of temperature drop. . This 3 to 1 
ratio applies either to the day or the 
night setting, the only difference being 
that the neutral point is five degrees 
lower for the night setting. A cooling 
interlock avoids the waste which would 
result if both warm and cold air were 
supplied simultaneously. 
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More Roads Join in 
New York-Texas Runs 


Through Pullmans and coaches 
also to serve Oklahoma and 
Washington, D. C. 


A group of eastern and southwestern rail- 
roads has announced plans to provide 
through passenger train service or through 
cars between New York, Washington and 
other eastern cities and points in Oklahoma 
and Texas, effective July 7. This service 
is in addition to the “Sunshine Special” 
operation between New York and Texas, 
also to begin July 7, which was announced 
in Railway Age last week. All of these 
new inter-territorial passenger runs will 
pass through St. Louis. 

Through sleeping car and coach service 
will be inaugurated by the Baltimore & 
Ohio from Washington to Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Dallas, Austin and San Anotnio in 
cooperation with the Frisco and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas lines. 

Westbound to Oklahoma City the cars 
will leave Washington on the B. & O.’s 
“Diplomat,” connecting at St. Louis with 
the Frisco “Meteor.” The eastbound move- 
ment will be via the “Meteor,” connecting 
with the B. & O.’s “National Limited” at 
St. Louis for the east. The new through 
service to Dallas, Austin and San Antonio 
will be via the B. & O.’s “Diplomat” from 
Washington and the Frisco-Katy “Texas 
Special” to the southwestern points; and 
to the east via the “Texas Special” and the 
“National Limited.” 

By joint arrangement with the Missouri 
Pacific and Texas & Pacific, through sleep- 
ing car service will operate from Washing- 
ton to Houston, Fort Worth and Dallas via 
the B. & O. “National Limited,” connecting 
at St. Louis with the “Texan,” and coach 
service to Houston will be operated over 
the same route. Through service over 
these routes to the Southwest will be avail- 
able to and from New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore by connection without 
change of trains. 

A new daily through passenger train, 
connecting New York with Oklahoma, 
Texas and Mexico, will be placed in oper- 
ation by the New York Central. It will 
operate through St. Louis in cooperation 
with five southwestern railroads: the Frisco 
and Missouri-Kansas-Texas (route of the 
“Texas Special”) ; and the Missouri Pa- 
cific-Texas & Pacific-National of Mexico 
(route of the “Sunshine Special”). 

This train will provide through sleeping 
car service without change between New 
York, Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo in the 
east and Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, Houston, 
Monterey and Mexico City. Through re- 
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clining seat coach service will also be pro- 
vided to Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio 
and Houston. 

Leaving Grand Central terminal, New 
York, daily at 7:30 p. m., Eastern Standard 
time, and arriving there at 8 a. m., the new 
train will run as a special section of the 
“Southwestern Limited,” carrying air-con- 
ditioned club-lounge, dining car, reclining 
seat coaches and sleeping cars with draw- 
ing rooms, compartments, bed rooms and 
berths. Cars to and from Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City will operate west of St. Louis 
in the Frisco’s “Meteor.” 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, after advocat- 
ing service through St. Louis in a national 
newspaper advertising campaign, is partici- 
pating in it by establishing through Pull- 
man car service between Washington and 
San Antonio, in connection with the New 
York Central and Missouri Pacific. 

The service will be via the C. & O. be- 
tween Washington and Cincinnati, via the 
New York Central between Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, and via the Missouri Pacific’s 
“Sunshine Special” between St. Louis and 
San Antonio. Westbound, the through car 
will leave Washington on the C. & O.’s 
“George Washington” at 6:01 p. m., E. S. 
T., arriving at San Antonio at 5:35 p. m.,, 
C. T., the second evening. Eastbound, the 
car will leave San Antonio on the “Sun- 
shine Special” at 9:00 a. m., arriving at 
Washington at 8:30 a. m., the second morn- 
ing. 


New Railway Members of the 
Controllers Institute 


Three new members from the railway in- 
dustry have been elected to the Controllers 
Institute of America: William K. Bean, 
controller of the Reading, and Frederick 
H. Frick and Donald B. Stein, both assis- 
tant controllers of the Reading, all of Phil- 
adelphia. The Institute is a technical and 
professional organization of controllers de- 
voted to the improvement of controllership 
procedure. 


R. B. A. Meets in New York 


A mid-year membership luncheon of the 
eastern members of the Railway Business 
Association was held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria hotel in New York, on June 20. 
President Harry A. Wheeler presided. 
Colonel Robert S. Henry, assistant to the 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, was the speaker. He emphasized 
the intimate relationship between the rail- 
roads and the railway equipment and supply 
industry. The latter cannot be prosperous 
unless the railways prosper and they are 
greatly hampered by subsidies given to their 
competitors. The railway supply industry 


must rally to the support of the railroads, 
he said, and take an active part in awaken- 
ing the public and the taxpayers to the 
unfairness of these conditions. 


Original Crosser Bill 
Coming Before House 


Committee version of pension 
and jobless benefit liber- 
alizer is rejected 


Congressional consideration of legislation 
to liberalize the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance acts was 
this week at a point where the House, having 
rejected its interstate and foreign commerce 
committee’s proposed substitute for H. R. 
1362, was scheduled to take up on June 28 
that bill’s original version, which embodies 
the entire liberalization program of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association. The 
measure, known as the Crosser bill, is 
sponsored by Representative Crosser, Demo- 
crat of Ohio, who directed the successful 
floor fight against the committee amendment 
which was rejected at the House’s June 20 
sesion by a vote of 136 to 129. 

In acting thus the House failed to respond 
to appeals for the substitute which were 
made by both Republican and Democratic 
members of the interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee, including Chairman Lea, 
who assailed the original version as “class 
legislation that seeks to create special privi- 
leges for a pressure group” that is “trying 
to defeat members of this committee who 
have ably and conscientiously tried to do 
their duty to present proper bill to this 
House.” 


Would Yield on Maternity Pay—As 
noted in the Railway Age of May 18, page 
1027, the committee substitute trimmed down 
the proposed new pension benefits and re- 
jected all proposals to liberalize the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, where the original 
version undertakes to add sickness and ma- 
ternity benefits as well as to increase the 
amount and duration of unemployment bene- 
fits. In this connection, however, the House 
debate thus far has indicated a disposition 
of the sponsors to accept an amendment 
eliminating the proposed maternity benefits. 

With respect to the tax set-up, the sub- 
stitute would have reduced the unemploy- 
ment tax, which is paid entirely by the 
carriers, by an amount sufficient to offset the 
proposed increase in employment taxes, thus 
leaving the railroads paying a total levy on 
payroll no higher than the present assess- 
ment. Chairman Lea stated in his speech 
that the committee substitute carried $65,- 
000,000 in additional annual pension benefits 
whereas the original version would expand 
annual pension benefits by about $260,000,- 
000 and add an estimated $64,000,000 a year 
to unemployment benefits. 

Moreover, the chairman and other mem- 
bers stressed the fact that the committee sub- 
stitute would meet the basic problem of mak- 

(Continued on page 1282) 
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Plan to Give Santa Fe 
Route into St. Louis 


Would join “‘Q” in arrangement 
for trackage rights and lease 
of K. C., St. L. & C. 


Arrangements whereby the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe would obtain use of a di- 
rect line between Kansas City, Mo., and 
St. Louis while the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy would shorten its Chicago-Kansas 
City route by about 22 miles have been 
submitted for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval in an application filed 
jointly by those two roads. Part of the 
proposed new set-up would involve acquisi- 
tion by, the applicants of the properties 
of the Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago 
from the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, which is 
getting them in connection with its ac- 
quisition of the Alton. 

“In broad outline,” as the application 
put it, “the plan contemplates joint oper- 
ation by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe be- 
tween Kansas City and St. Louis over a 
line of railroad now generally known as 
the Burlington-Alton joint line which ex- 
tends eastward from Kansas City through 
Higginsville, Mexico, Francis, and Old 
Monroe to St. Louis, thus enabling the 
Santa Fe to enter St. Louis over a direct 
route about 69 miles shorter than its pres- 
ent indirect route between these important 
Missouri cities. Burlington also seeks au- 
thority to operate under trackage rights 
over certain lines of the Santa Fe and 
the Wabash between Bucklin and Kansas 
City, thus shortening its Kansas City- 
Chicago line by about 22 miles.” 

Previously the application had described 
its proposal as “a plan to provide better 
railroad service, at lower cost, by more 
efficient and more intensive use of existing 
railroad trackage in northern Missouri.” 


Would Take Over Lease—The pro- 
posal to acquire the Kansas City, St. Louis 
& Chicago from the G. M. & O. contem- 
plates that the applicants will buy the 
K. C., St. L. & C. preferred and common 
stock for $24,000 and take over the guar- 
antee its 414 per cent, 75-year first mort- 
gage bonds outstanding in the amount of 
$2,093,890. Also, they will take over from 
the G. M. & O. the former Alton lease 
of the K. C. St. L. & C. properties, and 
agree to spend “at least $5,000,000” within 
five years on the lessor’s main line. 

Use of the latter will take the Santa Fe 
from Rock Creek Junction, near Kansas 
City, to Mexico, 156 miles on its way to 
St. Louis. Trackage rights (extending also 
to the Burlington) proposed to be obtained 
from the G. M. & O. (as lessee of the 
Louisiana & Missouri River) over 2.5 
miles between Mexico and Francis will 
provide the connection with the Burling- 
ton’s 112-mile line from the latter point to 
St. Louis, over which the Santa Fe would 
also get trackage rights. Additional track- 
age arrangements with the Burlington and 
Kansas City Terminal would round out 
the route at that end, while the St. Louis 
entry would be perfected by arrangements 
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for operation into the Union station there 
over tracks of the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation. 

As indicated above, the shortening of the 
Burlington’s Chicago-Kansas City route 
would be accomplished by its proposed 
acquisition of trackage rights over the Santa 
Fe’s 104-mile line between Bucklin, Mo., 
and Sheffield, a point near Kansas City, in- 
cluding the right to participate with the 
Santa Fe and Wabash in the use for double- 
track operation of the joint track owned by 
the latter between Carrollton, Mo., and 
Camden Junction. The Burlington would 
also acquire trackage rights over the Wa- 
bash between Camden Junction and Bir- 
mingham. 


Mobile to Continue Freight Service 
—In transferring the lease of the K. C. 
St. L. & C. to the Santa Fe and Burling- 
ton, the G. M. & O. will reserve trackage 
rights for its freight service over the lessor’s 
156-mile line between Rock Creek Junction 
and Mexico, and the “exclusive right” to 
use of all K. C., St. L. & C. facilities west 
of Rock Creek Junction, except that the 
Santa Fe and Burlington will have the 
right to operate over an 0.88-mile connec- 
tion between tracks~of the Kansas City 
Terminal over which the application con- 
templates they will have trackage rights, 
as indicated above. 

The G. M. & O. has filed with the com- 
mission a separate application seeking ap- 
proval of the foregoing arrangement where- 
by it will reserve the specified rights to 
use of K. C. St. L. & C. facilities. 


Lincoln Foundation Announces 
$200,000 Award Program 


An opportunity for those engaged in the 
design, manufacture or construction of any 
type of railroad equipment, and the me- 
chanical and structural parts of such equip- 
ment, to share in awards for papers dealing 
with these subjects is offered by the James 
F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the announcement for its 
new $200,000 Design-for-Progress Award 
Program. 

The “Railroad” classification, one of 15, 
has two divisions: (1) Locomotives or 
parts, and (2) Cars or parts. Railroad main- 
tenance workers may also enter the compe- 
tition under the program’s “Maintenance” 
classification. Twelve awards, totalling 
$9,000, have been established for the Rail- 
road classification. These include $700 for 
the first award in each of the two divisions 
and $2,500 for the first award in the Rail- 
road classification. 

Three winners of divisional and classifi- 
cational awards will also be possible recipi- 
ents of the main program awards of $10,- 
000, $7,500 and $5,000, respectively. The 
principal program award, which may be 
won by a paper in the Railroad classifica- 
tion, is $13,200. An author entering his 
paper in either division of the Railroad 
classification, not winning any other award, 
may still win one of the 217 honorable 
mention awards of $100 each. 

Complete details of the $200,000 Design- 
for-Progress Award Program, which closes 
June 1, 1947, may be obtained by writing 
the secretary, the James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 








Loading Orders Can’t 
Be Canceled—Johnson 


Resulting car shortage would 
make situation “‘chaotic,” 
O.D.T. director says 


Director Johnson of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation is disposed to have 
that agency’s maximum-loading orders re- 
written and issued as service orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
he does not believe that such requirements 
for the heavy loading of freight cars can 
be removed without producing “chaotic” 
conditions in these times of “severe car 
shortages, with a much worse situation 
approaching.” The O. D. T. director so 
advised J. J. Pelley, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, and J. 
M. Hood, president of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, in June 21 let- 
ters in which he went on to warn that he 
will hereafter hold the railroads responsible 
for the proper observation of the orders, 
and will recommend that any violation of 
them “be prosecuted in accordance with 
the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

Predicting that the car shortage will be- 
come so bad as to require “even more dras- 
tic action and orders than at any previous 
time,” the O. D. T. director also told 
Messrs. Pelley and Hood that the railroads 
“may expect that, unless the car situation 
eases and promptly, an order will be is- 
sued in substance requiring railroads to 
remove all box cars made empty at in- 
dustries within 24 hours after they are re- 
leased by the industry.” The habit of hold- 
ing cars for prospective loading beyond 
the ability of the shipper to load “is per- 
nicious and will be prevented by orders 
if that becomes necessary or advisable,” 
Colonel Johnson added. 

Up to the Railroads—He went on to 
express his hope that these and other mat- 
ters discussed in the letter would receive 
the “immediate and earnest consideration” 
of the A. A. R. and Short Line Associa- 
tion. “The shipping public,” the letter con- 
tinued, “no longer has the patience and 
forbearance with insufficient railroad serv- 
ice that it had during the war. The rail- 
roads themselves more than anyone else 
have the solution of this matter in their 
hands. Every operating and traffic official 
of the railroads should be made to under- 
stand the necessity for car conservation 
and instructed that improved performance 
must absolutely be brought about. No other 
course will cope with the situation now 
confronting us. You may rely to the fullest 
extent on this office to continue to cooperate 
with you in an effort to bring us out of 
our difficulties.” 

The letter got under way with a refer- 
ence to how the period since the close of 
hostilities has brought many recommenda- 
tions, including those of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League and Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, calling for a rescinding of 
the heavy-loading orders, ie. I. C. C. 
Service Order No. 68 and O. D. T. Orders 
Nos. 1 and 18-A. Meanwhile as_ the 
O. D. T. director put it, “numerous trans- 
portation people on whom I rely” have 
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pointed out the “necessity” of continuing 
the orders in effect. 


Calls Car Shortage Certain—‘We 
have,” he went on, “considered this matter 
very carefully, and I have reached the con- 
clusion that, even with these orders re- 
maining in force, the railroads will be 
unable to meet satisfactorily all the de- 
mands for cars. ... I have concluded that 
these heavier loading orders must be con- 
tinued but that O. D. T. Orders Nos. 1 
and 18-A should be rewritten to meet pres- 
ent conditions, which are considerably dif- 
ferent now than when they were originally 
written, and should be issued as service 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission instead of the Office of Defense 
Transportation.” 

The colonel’s warning that the railroads 
would hereafter be held responsible for 
observance came in the next part of the 
letter which said that “one of the prin- 
cipal criticisms of these orders and their 
continuance is that many railroads them- 
selves do not observe nor require the ob- 
servation of them but leave that to the 
shippers.” At the same time, “some rail- 
roads require that the orders be observed, 
some shippers voluntarily observe them, 
and the whole situation leads to discrimina- 
tion and favoritism.” 

Along with his letters, the O. D. T. 
director sent Messrs. Pelley and Hood three 
charts with respect to the loading of 1. c. 1. 
“Present production and distribution meth- 
ods,” said his comment on them, “are in 
part responsible for increased movements 
of such traffic, and this will be recognized 
in the rewriting of the orders affecting it. 
On the other hand, I am convinced beyond 
any question that there are many significant 
and effective economies that the railroads 
themselves can make in the use of their cars 
carrying this merchandise: I do not be- 
lieve at all that the railroads are using 
their best efforts to bring about economy 
in the use of such cars. I shall expect that 
they will pay proper attention to this mat- 
ter and effect better operating practices and 

economies in the use of cars without re- 
gard to traffic motives.” 


Purchases and Stores Division 
to Meet in Chicago 


Following an all-day meeting of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Purchases and Stores 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads in Chicago on June 20, it was 
announced that a regular two-day annual 
business meeting will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, August 8 and 9. This 
meeting was originally planned for June 20 
and 21, but due to the railroad strike it 
was postponed. 

The division plans resuming all its pre- 
war activities, including detailed reports 
of the various committees. Their topics 
and the chairmen are as follows: 

1. Purchases and Stores Department 
Manual—Recommended Rules and Prac- 
tices. G. A. Goerner (chairman)—general 
storekeeper ; Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy; Chicago. 

2. Standard Material Classification. W. 
W. Shugarts (chairman)—assistant stores 
manager; Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, Pa. 
3. Scrap, Handling and _ Preparation, 
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O. D. T. Would Stay on Job 
Until April 30, 1947 


Director Johnson of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, who had 
planned to terminate that agency on 
June 30, has now decided that the 
prospect of further serious car short- 
ages makes it necessary to stay in 
business until April 30, 1947. This 
was revealed with the publication of 
his recent testimony before a House 
appropriations subcommittee in sup- 
port of his request for an appropria- 
tion of $525,000 with which to carry 
on through the first 10 months of the 
next fiscal year beginning July 1. 

Colonel Johnson’s statement, made 
on June 3, was made public June 26 
when the appropriations committee 
reported to the House the Third De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill for 1946. 
The bill carried the $525,000 which 
Colonel Johnson seeks for O. D. T. 
In the course of his presentation, he 
had told the subcommittee that “if 
we do find things better, nobody will 
be happier than we will be to close 
up.” 











Classification and Sale. P. Young (chair- 
man)—supervisor of reclamation; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago. 

3A. General Reclamation. T. S. Edgell 
(chairman)—division storekeeper; Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio; Jackson, Tenn. 

4. Material Stock Report—Inventory and 
Pricing Methods and Practices. B. T. 
Adams (chairman)—district storekeeper ; 
Illinois Central; Paducah, Ky. 

5. Forest Products. E. H. Polk (chair- 
man)—purchasing agent; Southern Pacific ; 
Portland, Ore. 

9. Fuel—Coal, Fuel Oil and Diesel Fuel 
Oil. M. H. McGlynn (chairman)—fuel 
agent; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Chicago. 

13. Stationery and Printing. G. E. Per- 
rot (chairman)—stationery supervisor; 
Seaboard Air Line; Portsmouth, Va. 

14. Fire Prevention—Safety Practices— 
Purchasing and Stores Department. J. V. 
Anderson (chairman)—assistant general 
storekeeper ; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific; Minneapolis, Minn. 

15. Storage and Material Handling Fa- 
cilities. N. B. Coggins (chairman)—gen- 
eral storekeeper; Southern; Washington, 
maG 

16. Simplification and Standardization of 
Stores Stock. L. E. Field (chairman)— 
supervisor of material standards; Boston 
& Maine; North Billerica, Mass. 

19. Capacity Loading and Prompt Han- 
dling of Cars of Company Materials and 
Reduction of Non-Revenue Ton Miles. D. 
H. Phebus (chairman)—assistant general 
storekeeper ; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific; Milwaukee, Wis. 

21. Purchasing, Storage and Distribut- 
tion of Equipment and Supplies Used in 
Dining Cars, Hotels and Commissaries. J. 
F. McAlpine (chairman)—assistant pur- 
chasing agent; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy ; Chicago. 

23. Conservation of Materials in Light 








of Improved Methods and Research. S. A. 
Hayden (chairman)—purchasing. agent; 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas; St. Louis, Mo. 

29. Exchange of Materials. T. E. Sav- 
age (chairman)—purchasing agent; Erie; 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

34. Maintenance of Way and Construc- 
tion Materials (Including Signal, Tele- 
phone and Telegraph)—Purchasing, Stor- 
ing and Distribution. W. R. H. Mau 
(chairman)—purchasing agent; Interna- 
tional-Great Northern; Houston, Tex. 

37. Stores Department Organization, 
Practices, Records and Stock Control. C. 
K. Reasor (chairman)—assistant manager 
stores; Erie; Hornell, N. Y. 

40. Loss and Damage Prevention—Salv- 
age and Disposition. J. U. King (chair- 
man)—assistant general purchasing agent; 
tic Coast Line; Wilmington, N. C. 

42, Diesel Engine Parts—Purchasing and 
Storekeeping. F. J. Steinberger (chair- 
man)—assistant general purchasing agent; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago. 


Senate Committee’s Report on 
Bullwinkle Bill 


The Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee’s favorable report on its amended ver- 
sion of the House-approved Bulwinkle bill 
to exempt rate-making procedures and oth- 
er joint action arrangements of carriers 
from provisions of the anti-trust laws was 
filed last week by Senator Reed, Republi- 
can of Kansas, following the 10-to-2 vote 
for it reported in Railway Age of June 22, 
page 1235. 

The report stresses the measure’s objec- 
tive of providing means “for removing and 
avoiding conflict between the national trans- 
portation policy and the policy of the anti- 
trust laws, and in that way to bring an 
end to the confusion, uncertainties and in- 
consistencies which now threaten serious 
harm to all interests, and particularly to 
shippers, who are concerned in an adequate 
transportation system capable of render- 
ing economical and efficient service to the 
public under reasonable and non-discrimi- 
natory rates.” 

“There can be no doubt,” the report 
continued, “that the public interest would 
be adversely affected if the anti-trust laws 
were so applied to common carriers as to 
prevent or discourage such collaboration 
between such carriers as is essential to or 
in furtherance of the requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and the purposes 
of the national transportation policy which 
is designed to promote sound economical 
conditions in transportation, and safe, ade- 
quate and efficient service to the public 
under reasonable rates and without discrim- 
ination or unfair or destructive competitive 
practices.” 

Referring to the application of anti-trust 
provisions with respect to joint-action ar- 
rangements between carriers, the report 
states that the bill “leaves the anti-trust 
laws to apply with full force and effect to 
carriers, so far as they are now applicable, 
except as to such joint agreements or ar- 
rangements between them as may have 
been submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and approved by that body 
upon a finding that the object of the agree- 
ment is appropriate for the proper per- 
formance by the carriers of service to the 
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public, that the agreement will not unduly 
restrain competition, and that it is consist- 
ent with the public interest as declared by 
Congress in the national transportation 
policy. 

“The bill provides for no relief from 
any provision of law other than the anti- 
trust laws. Notwithstanding the approval 
of an agreement by the commission, all pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
will apply to the carriers and to action 
taken by them to the same extent and in 
the same manner as though such agreement 
had not been approved.” 


Kiefer Receives Honorary 
Degree at Stevens 


Paul W. Kiefer, chief engineer of motive 
power and rolling stock of the New York 
Central System since 1926, received the hon- 
orary degree of mechanical engineer from 
the Stevens Institute of Technology at com- 
mencement exercises held on Saturday, 
June 22, at the College at Hoboken, N. J. 

Among his activities in the field of mo- 
tive power and rolling stock design and 
construction, Mr. Kiefer served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Car Construction 
of the Mechanical Division, Association of 
American Railroads, from 1930 to 1941. 
It was during the period 1931-1932 that the 
design of the A. A. R. standard steel 
sheathed wood lined box car for unrestrict- 
ed service was brought to completion and 
adopted by the Association. This was fol- 
lowed by a number of other standard de- 
signs produced during his chairmanship, 
which have since been built in quantities 
and widely used. He later was the author 
of stress analysis reports based on the re- 
sults of extensometer, deflectometer and im- 
pact tests (conducted under the direction of 
the committee) of the standard box car 
compared with other well known earlier 
designs. 

He is a fellow of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, a member of the 
Committee on Science and the Arts and of 
the standing subcommittee of the George R. 
Henderson Medal Committee of the Frank- 
lin Institute of Philadelphia. 

Among other presentations on equipment 
design, Mr. Kiefer was the author of an 


extensive paper on “Modern Steam Pass- 
enger Locomotives, Research and Design”, 
presented before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at Kansas City, Mo., 
on June 17, 1941. 


Car Service Orders 


Amendment No. 5 to Fourth Revised 
Service Order No. 180 was issued last 
week by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to establish on July 1 a higher scale 
of super-demurrage charges on refrigerator 
cars than has been in effect since the 
downward adjustment of April 3. Under 
the new scale the charge for the first two 
days after the expiration of free time 
will be $2.20; for the third day, $5.50; 
fourth day, $11; fifth day, $22; each day 
after the fifth, $44. 

Amendment No. 12 to Service Order 
No. 68 extends from June 30 to December 
31 the expiration date of that order which 
prohibits the furnishing of two small cars 
for a larger car ordered, and suspends Rule 
24 of the Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion and provisions of Rule 34 and of other 
tariffs which permit application of minimum 
weights lower than those provided for 
cars used, except flats. 

Service Order No. 531-A, effective June 
21, vacated Service Order No. 531 which 
had been issued June 15 to require 10 mid- 
western and northwestern roads to give 
country elevators preferential car supply 
for loading grain to terminal markets. 
Service Order No. 535 prescribes the man- 
ner in which demurrage is to be computed 
on cars of Canada-bound lake-cargo coal 
which were delayed at Charlotte dock, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Sodus Point as a 
result of a strike of employees of lake car- 
riers. Service Order No. 530 which be- 
came effective June 13 provides for the re- 
routing of the cars involved. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 22 totaled 858,437 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on June 27. This was a decrease of 9,481 
cars, or 1.1 per cent, below the preceding 
week, a decrease of 18,266 cars, or 2.1 per 





cent, below the corresponding week last 
year, and a decrease of 21,874 cars, or 2.5 
per cent, below the comparable 1944 week. 
Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 15 totaled 867,918 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, June 15, 1946 














District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern ....... 163,380 160,564 164,012 
Allegheny ..... 177,443 189,299 196,095 
Pocahontas .... 68,470 54,513 55,688 
Southern ..... 134,745 125,011 120,316 
Northwestern .. 122,564 134,506 134,294 
Central Western 133,162 138,017 130,996 
Southwestern .. 68,154 71,412 76,092 
Total Western 

Districts .... 325,680 343,935 341,362 
Total All Roads 867,918 873,322 877,493 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products .... 45,538 §2,921 45,329 
Livestock ..... 13,660 14,683 13,908 
CS ae 187,287 173,094 180,102 
CS er ee 11,307 13,105 15,176 
Forest products. 47,822 45,376 48,110 
ae 66,575 74,824 83,100 
Merchandisel.c.1. 126,078 106,465 104,671 
Miscellaneous .. 369,851 392,854 387,097 
fune | eee 867,918 873,322 877,493 

‘er 830,126 884,658 873.174 
—_ De vakeeioetd 626,885 837,886 810,698 

BVO! cconaur 571,574 862,753 868,821 

May 18 ....... 688,240 868,914 870,075 





Cumulative total, 
24 weeks ... 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 

ended June 15 totaled 69,208 cars as com- 

pared with 69,766 cars for the previous 
week and 74,302 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the compila- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


17,278,107 19,507,896 19,507,680 


Revenue Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
= 15, 1946 .. 69,208 33,345 
une 16, 1945... 74,302 37,268 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

ow 15, 1946 .. 1,591,339 811,192 
une 16, 1945 .. 1,624,596 888,833 


Railway Express Agency Files 
Petition for Rate Increase 
Acting upon a petition filed recently by 


the Railway Express Agency, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission this week in- 
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stituted an investigation into the level of 
express rates and charges, docketing the 
proceeding as ExParte No. 163 and assign- 
ing it for hearing at the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, on July 29 before Division 2, con- 
sisting of Commissioners Aitchison, Ma- 
haffe, Splawn, and Alldredge, the group 
which is scheduled to open the further hear- 
ing on the railroads’ Ex Parte 162 petition 
at the same place on July 22. 

In its petition, R. E. A. asserted a need 
for additional revenue to meet increased 
wages and other costs which have come 
since its last general rate adjustment in 
1942, meanwhile seeking authority to file 
tariffs making certain advances effective on 
30 days notice in advance of hearing. That 
phase of the petition, on which the commis- 
sion had announced no action when this 
issue went to press, seeks to make the fol- 
lowing adjustment: 

1. Increase all 1.c.l. rates, first class and 
commodity, by 20 cents per 100 Ib., and 
related second class rates by 15 cents per 
100 Ib. 

2. Revise graduated charges on shipments 
under 100 Ib. to the basis of pound rates 
plus 50 cents, with certain exceptions. 

3. Increase all minimum charges and all 
package charges other than first-class and 
second-class graduated charges by 30 cents. 

4. Increase money rates by 20 cents per 
$1,000 and all money classification grad- 
uated charges by 30 cents. 

The 1942 adjustment of R. E. A. rates, 
mentioned above, authorized an emergency 
charge of 10 cents per l.c.l. shipment. The 
present proposal contemplates that this 
charge will be canceled except as to its 
application to returned empty containers. 
The petition sets forth a summary of in- 
creased costs incurred by the Express 
Agency since 1942, the total now amounting 
to $63,413,230 a year, including the recent 
wage adjustment which will cost R. E. A. 
more than $38,600,000 a year. 


Lackawanna Revives New York- 
Buffalo Overnight Freight 


Overnight fast merchandise freight serv- 
ice between its Hoboken, N. J., terminal 
and Buffalo, N. Y., was reestablished by 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western June 
24, with the inauguration of the “Pioneer,” 
scheduled to make the 395-mile run in 9 
hours 55 minutes. 





While this road provided overnight serv- 
ice between the New York harbor area and 
Buffalo before World War II, the new 
train affords an improved schedule, permit- 
ting freight to be received at Piers 13 and 
68 in New York up to 5 p. m., with delivery 
at the Columbia Street freighthouse in 
Buffalo at 5 a. m. The train is limited to 
50 cars. Regular equipment is used, the 
maximum authorized speed being 60 m.p.h. 
with a 3-unit Diesel-electric locomotive. — 

Carload merchandise and L.c.1. traffic from 
New York, Hoboken and Newark, N. J., 
is handled by this train to Scranton, Pa., 
Binghamton, N. Y., and Elmira, as well as 
to Buffalo. Direct connection is made at 
Buffalo with the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis to give first afternoon (1 p.m.) 
delivery in Cleveland, Ohio, and with the 
Wabash to give second morning delivery 
in Detroit, Mich. 

Second morning service to Elmira, Bing- 
hamton and Buffalo is afforded New Eng- 
land points by the “Pioneer” through the 
connection made at Scranton Transfer with 
the merchandise service between that point 
and New England cities recently establish- 
ed by the Lackawanna in connection with 
the Lehigh & Hudson and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 


H. & M. Strike Ends When Board 
Approves Unions’ Demands 


Train service on the Hudson & Manhat- 
tan, suspended since May 30 because of a 
strike of employees belonging to the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, was re- 
sumed late on June 22, following the road’s 
acceptance of the award of an “emergency 
board” named by President Truman which 
in effect gave the strikers what they had 
demanded. The board was composed of 
John A. Fitch, chairman; Arthur E. Whit- 
temore and Russell Wolfe. 

As reported in Railway Age of June 22, 
page 1227, the unions, after having boycot- 
ted the board’s hearings until it was under- 
stood to be about ready to submit its find- 
ings, finally made a formal presentation to 
it of their views. The board’s recommen- 
dation was that the general wage increase 
—16 cents per hour retroactive to January 
1 and an additional 2%4 cents per hour re- 
troactive to May 22—be made effective on 
the H. & M. also, despite the road’s con- 





The “Pioneer” starting its “Broadway to Buffalo” run 
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tention that it had not been a party to the 
general wage case and that it was not in a 
position to enlarge its revenues through a 
freight rate increase, as it is not a freight 
carrier. 

Declaring that several aspects of the case 
call for something more than a mere report 
of the facts, the board pointed out that the 
brotherhoods first agreed to discuss with 
the management the application to the H. & 
M. of the numerous demands for changes 
in the rules and then refused to do so. 

“The strike on May 30 should not have 
occurred,” the report said. “We say this 
having fully in mind the feeling of the 
unions that if they withheld this strike they 
would be twice subjected to the morato- 
rium of Section 10 (of the Railway Labor 
Act) for the same dispute. We do not 
think that this was in fact so, as has been 
stated. But even if it were so, we think 
the strike should not have occurred. We 
recognize also that the employees felt that 
they were being imposed upon, but even 
if that view had been justified, we think 
action should have been taken to avoid the 
strike.” 

The board said it recognized the difficul- 
ties of the situation which existed but 
thought that those difficulties imposed on 
some one in authority in the brotherhoods 
the obligation to explain not only the terms 
of the Act and its purpose but also why the 
employees would not be prejudiced by the 
delay involved in the: appointment of the 
emergency board. 

As to the contention that its appointment 
was unauthorized and that there was noth- 
ing before it or nothing upon which it could 
act, the board had this to say: 

“We have found on this issue that there 
was a new dispute fully warranting the 
President in invoking the provisions of 
Section 10 of the Act. If this conclusion is 
sound, it follows that the provision of that 
section prohibiting change in position by 
either party for a stated period after the 
creation of the board was violated by the 
strike of May 30, 1946, and that the em- 
ployees have not been subjected to a double 
moratorium in any sense which would be 
inconsistent with the provisions or the in- 
tent of the statute.” 

Discussing the attitude of the H. & M., 
the board said that the company “com- 
mendably” sought negotiation of the dispute 
but yet did not “seasonably” resort to avail- 
able Railway Labor Act procedures in that 
it “maintained the fiction” that it had no, 
knowledge of the fact that a strike was in, 
the offing. 

“We do not know whether an attempt 
on the part of the company to invoke medi- 
ation and other National Mediation Board 
assistance would have changed the result 
in view of the apparent firmness of the 
union’s decision to maintain a united front 
and not negotiate separately,” the board 
commented. “We believe, however, that 
the unions would have been hard put to jus- 
tify, even on their own premises, the fail- 
ure to clarify reasonably the rules demands 
made on the Hudson & Manhattan. We 
believe also that even if the prospect of 
adjustment seems dim it is incumbent on 
employers to act promptly under the Act 
so that all available means of resolving the 
impasse will be brought to bear. 

“We believe that the company was le- 
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gally free to refrain from putting into ef- 
fect the 1814 cents increase and that it act- 
ed in good faith in withholding the increase 
in the belief that its financial position re- 
quired it to do so. But we think also that 
any carrier which had been before the 
Erickson Board and whose employees had 
been out as a part of the national strike 
must have realized that their employees 
would almost surely believe that the Presi- 
dential settlement was intended to apply to 
them.” 

Referring to the status of emergency 
board reports, the board said that it was in 
accord with the opinion expressed by other 
emergency boards that “management and 
employees will be poorly served if emer- 
gency board reports come to be thought of 
and dealt with as merely intermediate 
steps in maneuvers for securing new con- 
tract terms.” It added that while there 
may be cases in which the recommendations 
of the boards should not be followed, “the 
failure to follow board reports as a matter 
of policy will make more likely the imposi- 
tion of other procedures less satisfactory to 
both sides.” 

“We have considered whether we ought 
to suggest an increase in wages when the 
employees are, as we believe, improperly 
on strike and we do not think that that fact 
should alter our recommendations,” the 
board said. “We believe it is our task 
to do all that is possible in the direction of 
a constructive settlement of the existing 
dispute. We cannot believe that the carrier 
or the employee or the community will 
benefit by a prolongation of the existing 
impasse. This is the report which we 
would have made if no strike had occurred 
on May 30. We have felt no compulsion 
to the conclusion herein stated by the ex- 
istence of the strike.” 


Original Crosser Bill 
Coming Before House 
(Continued from page 1277) 


ing the pension system actuarially sound. 
They also defended the substitute as a fair 
and equitable bill to the employees which 
would not impose undue additional burdens 
on the railroads. Representative Burwinkle, 
Democrat of North Carolina, was in charge 
of the bill on the floor while the minority 
allotment of time was controlled by Repre- 
sentative Wolverton, Republican of New 
Jersey, who also fought for the committee 
substitute. 

The rule under which the bill came before 
the House provided for five hours of debate 
and Messrs. Bulwinkle and Wolverton each 
yielded an hour of their 2% hours to Repre- 
sentative Crosser. Seemingly the strategy of 
the latter was to reserve his time so that he 
might close the debate; but his hand was 
forced on a couple of occasions when Messrs. 
Bulwinkle and Wolverton made no moves 
and he had to use some of his time or let the 
debate close. As Mr. Wolverton put it at 
one point, it had not occurred to him, as he 
entered the agreement which gave Mr. Cros- 
ser two hours, that the latter “would take 
advantage of that generosity to the point of 
refusing to utilize the time in an orderly 
way.” 

Consideration of the bill began at the 
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House’s June 10 session when the rule cov- 
ering procedure on it was adopted and the 
debate got under way. Further considera- 
tion was then suspended until the June 20 
session when there was considerable debate 
preceding rejection of the committee amend- 
ment. With the latter accomplished, the bill 
was again set aside; and when this issue 
went to press it was expected to come up 
again the 28th, as noted above. 

In addition to Chairman Lea and Messrs. 
Bulwinkle and Wolverton, those making the 
principal speeches in favor of the committee 
substitute included Representatives Hinshaw 
of California, Brown of Ohio, O’Hara of 
Minnesota, Republicans, and Priest of Ten- 
nessee, Democrat, all members of the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. 
More than 20 of Representative Crosser’s 
supporters had something to say, this group 
including five members of the committee in 
addition to Mr. Crosser — Representatives 
Harless of Arkansas, Rabin of New York, 
Beckworth of Texas, Murphy of Pennsyl- 
vania, Democrats, and Marcantonio, Amer- 
ican Labor of New York. 


“Pressure Group” Tactics—Chairman 
Lea’s speech was a point by point defense 
of the committee substitute after he had got 
off his chest the protest against activities of 
the “pressure group” which was demanding 
acceptance of the original version. Of such 
activities, he had this further to say: 

“They are out over the congressional dis- 
tricts of this country. We saw an announce- 
ment that $2,500,000 is ordered to be spent 
by one of these groups to defeat members of 
Congress who do not come in and put their 
necks under the yoke of these special groups. 
Now is a good time to show these special 
groups that they do not dominate the Con- 
gress of the United States, that we still have 
enough free men here to protect the public 
of this country against the excesses and 
venalities of any groups.” 

Later on, the chairman said that his com- 
mittee deserved support because it faced the 
issue and “refused to yield to those who 
tried to compel us to jump through the 
hoop.” More details of the pressure to 
which the committee members were sub- 
jected were revealed by Mr. Bulwinkle. 

“We were told,” he said, “that unless you 
took it like it was without the dotting of an 
‘7?’ or the crossing of a ‘t’ it would not be 
satisfactory. . . . Even if we’re in exec- 
utive session just a few days, if I shall pro- 
pose an amendment, someone from my dis- 
trict connected with one or the other broth- 
erhoods would come up and say ‘I under- 
stand you are fighting the bill in committee.’ 
There was one gentleman who wrote down 
everything we said or purported to write it 
down, even though we were in exccutive 
session.” 

Arguments of speakers in opposition to 
the committee amendment generally arrived 
at the point where they called for approval 
of the original version because representa- 
tives of the employees wanted it, and they 
ought to know what they want. The final 
version of Representative Crosser’s remarks 
during the June 20 debate which preceded 
his victory over his committee colleagues 
had not appeared when this issue went to 
press. A notation in that day’s issue of the 
Congressional Record announced that they 
would be published in the appendix to a 
later issue. 


General News continued on page 1291. 





B. & M. Summer “Camp Trains” 
Return to Service 


Some 26,000 boys and girls started mov- 
ing into Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont on June 25 for the summer camping 
season in what Boston & Maine and Maine 
Central officers said bids fair to be a rec- 
ord-breaking influx of campers. 

For the first time since the start of the 
war sleeping cars and exclusively “camp 
trains” will be used to transport the young- 
sters from Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington and the south and west 
to Northern New England. 

Until the really “big movement days” 
of July 1 and 2, each day will see an in- 
creasing number of children moving north 
and east on the through trains and on the 
dozens of “camp specials” which will be 
operated by these roads. 


R. W. Brown Relates the Early 
History of the Reading 


Transportation made the development of 
industry in the Schuylkill river valley pos- 
sible, and its industry in turn has provided 
through the years more and more business 
for the agencies of transportation which 
have served that valley, Revelle W. Brown, 
president of the Reading, pointed out in an 
address at the June 26, “1946 Schuylkill 
Valley Luncheon” of the Newcomen Soci- 
ety of England, held at the Necho Allen 
hotel, Pottsville, Pa. 

The early history of the Reading, inti- 
mately related to the development of the 
valley, was outlined by Mr. Brown from 
its beginning as the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing under a Pennsylvania charter approved 
in 1833. On the morning of December 5, 
1839, the first freight train, consisting of 80 
cars weighing, exclusive of engine and 
tender, 368 tons, left Reading for Philadel- 
phia. A little more than two years later 
the line was completed from Mount Car- 
bon to Reading, and to the Port Richmond 
wharves on the Delaware river, making 
the mass transportation of anthracite by 
rail from the southern fields to tidewater 
economically possible. 

The coal traffic had been developed by 
the Schuylkill canal, opened in 1825, six 
months before the Erie canal, and Mr. 
Brown sketched briefly the vicissitudes that 
marked its life both before and after the 
railroad was built. There were railroads 
of sorts in operation in the Schuylkill coun- 
try as early as 1829, and the first steam 
locomotive in that area was given a trial 
in 1833 on the line from Tamaqua to Port 
Clinton. 

The builder of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing was Moncure Robinson, who, Mr. 
Brown reminded his audience, was the 
“father of stone ballast,” and the builder 
of the first iron railroad bridge in the 
United States. His rules for the road’s 
construction were given by the speaker as 
follows: “first, that no grade should be 
adopted more difficult for the locomotive 
than a level; second, that all grades must 
be descending with the load and must not 
exceed 19 feet to the mile—this insured the 
ability of an engine to take the loaded cars 
to tidewater and to haul the same number 
of empties back to the coal region—and 
third, that the shortest radius of curvature 
on the main line should be seven degrees.” 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


ANNUAL REPORT 
Year ending December 31, 1945 


To the Stockholders: 


Gross earnings of the Company receded moderately from the 
record high reached in 1944. Net income was $24,412,525, or 
$3.79 per share. 


Operating Results 


Total operating revenues were 8.5% lower than in 1944. The 
decline in freight revenues was 10.6% and in passenger revenues 
6.4%. Other operating revenues increased 0.85%. 

The volume of freight moved, as measured by the number of 
tons moved one mile, was 14.56% less than that of 1944. The 
revenue per ton mile was 9.44 mills. 

Passenger traffic, as measured by the number of passengers 
carried one mile, was 5.44% below the record level of 1944. 
Revenue per passenger mile averaged 1.928 cents, compared with 
1.948 cents in 1944. 

Railway operating expenses (not including taxes, or other 
deductions and fixed charges) were higher than in 1944 by 
$48,841,337, or 9.2%. The principal reason for the rise in the 
year’s operating expenses was that they included $45,595,147, 
representing unamortized expenditures for emergency facilities 
acquired prior to September 1, 1945. These facilities embraced 
additional cars, locomotives and other equipment, as- well as 
roadway improvements, found necessary in the interest of 
national defense. 


Taxes 


Railway tax accruals were lower than in 1944 in the amount 
of $91,949,745, or 93.5%. This abnormal decrease was largely 
brought about by the lower revenues realized and by the accel- 
erated amortization of wartime expenditures referred to above. 


The Future 


The Company emerges from the war in improved financial 
condition, as reflected principally in substantial net reduction of 
debt and increase in net working capital. 

Among the many uncertainties are the scale of activity of the 
nation’s commerce and industry, the level of freight and passenger 
rates, the future course of taxes, and the effects of public ex- 
penditures on non-taxable transportation facilities which compete 
with the railroads. 

Contracted for and under construction is a fleet of 720 of the 
most modern type of streamlined coaches, sleeping cars and 
other passenger train equipment. This equipment when delivered, 
together with 142 new type, light weight sleeping cars acquired 
from The Pullman Company, will make possible wide-spread 
improvement in passenger train schedules and service, plans for 
which are now being perfected. 

During 1945 the first of the new 6000-horsepower Niagara 
type steam locomotives, designed to handle the faster passenger 
trains, as well as freight trains on an accelerated schedule, 
entered service. Several latest type Diesel-electric locomotives 
operated in main line freight and passenger service, and expanded 
use of such power is planned. Looking still further ahead, the 
Company has joined with other large railroads, locomotive build- 
ers and the electrical and bituminous coal industries in a motive 
power research program. Encouraging progress is being made 
toward the ultimate object of developing radically new types of 
— power of improved efficiency, utilizing coal as the basic 
uel. 

Important, also, in our plans for improvements are the better- 
ment of roadway and collateral operating facilities, including in- 
stallation of new and improved signaling to promote more efficient 
high-speed operation. Radio communication, which is employed 
successfully in several operations, gives promise of more ex- 
tensive use in the future. 

During the year locations on the lines of the Company and its 
affiliated lines were selected for the construction of 406 new 
industrial plants which will constitute important sources of future 
traffic, estimated to exceed 200,000 cars annually. 
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1945 1944 
RatLway OPERATING REVENUES: 
LACETS eRe OG te OC EIS OE ECT Cre oer $418,643,637 $468,283,532 
ROO ring cle de aa ee cosialeeisln lana coe 169,444,180 180,965,132 
Re ere ai Sor gs aes on ss ores ak ec nae Sine Ss" wid iss aera 14,506,546 13,613,142 
NUMAN 8 = ooo ora ola «: acon. Wier oom @.creletatel ow aiehale 12,362,952 13,953,905 
All Other ........cececeecececcecceecees 39,406,484 38,147,674 
RPMI aoa 01 teaver wero ece oldie. 0 et elem cee erekate $654,363,799 $714,963,385 
Rartway OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way and Structures (Note 
Fete EERE fs eee Se ctead ATER Ok oo ore $107,722,599 $106,222,923 
Maintenance of Equipment (Note B) ..... ah ae ee 
MINCE fo a Fea gc di sve. 6 moi Wi dlésorhi i @avelSlase i 
Transportation ..............cccsceeeeee 260,458,406 261,400,205 
General and AW Othee-. ... 2... ccccsccesiees 28,372,704 27,431,432 
SUMO 28 oor al = So rae Sidinkw td aewks wee ats $580,680,970 $531,839,633 
Net ReEvENvE FROM RAILWAY OPERATIONS.... $73,682,829 $183,123,752 
CORRE INE AEI I 9 5:5: 5. 936 5.005:00) 010 be s.a-erseie Bevan 88.74 74.39 
MOAR eM oe al oo. 6a "Saud es ms 5a eS ecalio 6,423,158 98,372,903 
Net Debits for Equipment and Joint Facility 
WOMEN cake e Sweck wie xs. Cale hal sierra 17,315,350 18,991,765 
Net RarLway OPERATING INCOME ......... $49,944,321 $65,759,084 
Other Income: (Note C) 
Miscellaneous Rent Income ............ $4,495,427 $4,482,216 
Separately Operated Properties ........ 516, 1,065,989 
Dividend INCOM osc cnc ees dee cece 4,630,969 5,343,773 
Income from Funded Securities ....... 4,743,028 4,210,473 
PIMC ONMINOOUB so. 65ccia o.cce bic wise ais bie oe-eiais 5,920,104 4,925,974 
PONG ecient ceases seme wenn oes $20,306,058 $20,028,425 
TotaL INCOME ....... OUR OSE Oar $70,250,379 $85,787,509 
Miscellaneous Deductions from Income 1,762,019 3,809,769 
Income Available for Fixed Charges ...... $68,488,360 $81,977,740 





Fixed Charges: 
Rent for Leased Roads and Equipment 
(Note C 


$19,741,893 


$20,753,411 




















Interest on Funded Debt .............. 21,838,397 22,745,736 
Interest on Unfunded Debt ............. 2,455,119 2,675,500 
Amortization of Discount on Funded Debt 40,426 13,154 
OEE os eke Baee eae wiht are aiatae $44,075,835 $46,187,801 
Net INcoME TRANSFERRED TO EARNED SuRPLUS $24,412,525 $35,789,939 
Note A—Includes amortization and depreci- 
ation on roadway property .............. $13,015,668 $10,411,956 
Note B—Includes amortization and depreci- 
SUC COST COMIIMICNG 5.5. fac 2 5 os. e oe neta $71,783,213 $29,765,003 
Also —— a nerecngge of shop and 
power-plant machinery ................. 840,935 854,3 
Note C—Included in other income and rent for ’ ee 
leased roads are certain inter-company trans- 
actions representing credits and correspond- 
ing debits amounting to .................. $3,225,577 $3,184,562 
Other income also includes items represent- 
ing interest and dividends amounting 
_ eee PELL AE $1,459,246 $1,459,482 
received on securities of and advances to 
terminal and other railroad companies 
whose properties are jointly used by this 
Company, as to the major portion of which 
a like amount was paid to those companies 
as rental and included in joint facility 
rents. 
Earned Surplus Account 
BALANCE To CrepiT oF EARNED Surpius January 1, 1945.. $276,384,153 
ADDITIONS: 
Net Income for the Year 1945 ............ 24,412,525 
Excess Over Cost of Principal Amount of $24, 
RGU T FCIIUBIOON 5a. 0.5 55. cies ao 6 6 ves n eet 1,290,871 
Ry ONSEN ECCT oo <6: cre recs dorado cada woe « 386,216 26,089,612 
DEDUCTIONS: sas 
Dividend Appropriations of Surplus ...... $9,671,091 
Surplus Appropriated for Investment in 
Ii 20 ene 45,522 
Adjustment in Book Walue of Stock of 
CHET SOH COME CO 5. oo 5 wa ies we oes 560,313 
Retirement of Road Property—Lessor Com- 
SC Sasa Hee ede Meee eee 418,727 
Additional Depreciation—Road Property— 
BOM e SAORI IAN os 60's co 4 6.01 060 6-66 737,273 
NSUSIAE Wr ROEM oo) oo o.oo 0:40 )biwS be ciale nae.e gies 253,905 11,686,831 
BaLance To Crepit or Earnep Surplus DECEMBER 31, 1945 $290,786,934 
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Supply Trade 





The Metallizing Company of Amer- 
ica has announced that the eastern office 
and warehouse have been moved to 431 
East 75th street, New York 21. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works’ 
export department has been appointed for- 
eign sales representative for the Franklin 
Railway Supply Company. 


Thomas J. Watson, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant to the executive vice-president of 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation, has been elected a_vice- 
president. 


William A. Harris has been appointed 
service engineer for the Central Western 
district by the Paxton-Mitchell Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb., with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Harris was previously con- 
nected with the Alton. 


Paris E. Letsinger, who has retired as 
vice-president in charge of distribution for 
the Cummins Engine Company, has been 
elected a director of the firm. Paul Mer- 
kert, Jr., and Robert Miller have joined 
the sales engineering staff. 


Dan W. Holmes, formerly with the 
Weatherhead Company, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Parker Ap- 
pliance Company, to succeed Fred E. 
Amon, who has become manager of air- 
craft sales. 


Champion Transportation Sales, Inc., 
Chicago, has been appointed sole repre- 
sentative in the railroad field for Econite 
plastic filler, a product of Econite, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. The appointment embraces 
representation to railroads and their sub- 
sidiaries and allied industries. 


Dr. A. Allan Bates has been elected 
vice-president of the newly-created divi- 
sion of research and development of the 
Portland Cement Association. Since 
1938, Dr. Bates has been manager of the 
chemical, metallurgical and ceramic re- 
search division of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. 


The Eaton Manufacturing Company 
has announced the construction of a new 
office building in Massillon, Ohio. The 
two-story building, of brick and steel con- 
struction, will house personnel employed in 
the administrative, advertising, employment, 
cost, engineering, and purchasing depart- 
ments, and is expected to be ready for 
occupancy early in the fall. 


Eugene H. Heald, who began work as a 
draftsman for the American Bridge Com- 
pany 44 years ago, will retire on July 1 
as vice-president in charge of sales and a 
director of this subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Norman B. Obbard, who dur- 
ing the war managed the company’s Am- 
bridge, Pa., shipyard, supervising the build- 
ing of 143 Navy combat ships. 


C. H. Morse, III, vice-president in 
charge of research, patents and the western 


pump division of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., has also been appointed vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing plants and oper- 


ations, succeeding to the duties of A. E. 
Ashcraft, who has retired but will con- 
tinue as a director of the company. Henry 
M. Haase, assistant manager of the Beloit 
(Wis.) works of Fairbanks, Morse, has 
been promoted to works manager, replac- 
ing A. C. Howard, who has resigned. 


The Bettendorf Company, Bettendorf, 
Iowa, has recently acquired manufacturing 
and sales rights for the self-contained pas- 
senger-car window curtain of R. C. Pratt 
design, which was described in the Railway 
Age of December 1, 1945. These manufac- 
turing and selling rights also extend to in- 
clude a new Pratt Venetian blind which is 
built into a unit extruded-aluminum frame, 
easily applied in passenger car windows. 
Both the window curtain and the blind 
will be manufactured by modern production 
methods at the Bettendorf plant. 


OBITUARY 


Herbert N. West, vice-president of the 
Weir Kilby Corporation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died in that city on June-18. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Pere Marquette Receives Two 
New Diesel Locomotives 


The PERE MARQUETTE has taken delivery 
of the two new Diesel-electric locomotives 
which will power the “Pere Marquettes”, 
Michigan’s first Diesel-drawn trains and 
the country’s first post-war streamliners, 
which are to be put into service this sum- 
mer, it has been announced. The locomo- 
tives built by the Electro-Motive Division 
of the General Motors Corporation are 
2,000-hp. each. 


The Soviet Union has ordered 13 steam 
locomotives, of the 2-10-0 type with a five- 
foot gage, from the American Locomotive 
Company. The locomotives will be built 
at the Schenectady, N. Y., plant, and it 
is expected the order will be completed in 
December. 


The Erre has ordered three 6,000-hp. 
four-unit Diesel-electric freight locomotives 
from the Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. They will be 
used between ‘Marion, Ohio, and Salaman- 
ca, N. Y., as an addition to the fleet of six 
5,400-hp. Diesel-electrics already operating 
in that territory. An additional 20 Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives, of which 11 
will have 1,000 horsepower, 8 will have 
660 horsepower and 1 will have $80 horse- 
power, are being ordered. Delivery of these 
is expected during the last quarter and they 
will be assigned to freight switching ter- 
minals at various points along the line. 
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FREIGHT CARS ; 


The WeEsTERN PaciFic is inquiring for 
250 40-ton 4014-ft. box cars. 


The CenTRAL oF GEorGIA is inquiring for 
200 to 400 50-ton pulp-wood cars. 


The Erte is inquiring for 500 50-ton steel 
sheathed box cars, 200 70-ton drop-end 
gondolas and 300 50-ton hopper cars. 


Financial 





Would Reject A. C. L. Bid for 
Control of F. E. C. 


Making the proposed Third Supplemental 
Report in the Florida East Coast reorgani- 
zation proceeding, Examiner Ralph H. 
Jewell has recommended that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reject the modified 
reorganization plan filed by the Atlantic 
Coast Line under which it would obtain 
control of the F. E. C. Thus he would 
leave undisturbed that feature of the plan 
approved in the commission’s January 8, 
1945, report (see Railway Age of January 
20, 1945, page 186) under which control 
goes to the St. Joe Paper Company which 
in turn is controlled by the Alfred I. 
duPont estate. 

Meanwhile the examiner would modify 
various other features of the plan, the prin- 
cipal determinations he recommends being 
set forth in his summary of the proposed 
report as follows: 


(a) The plan filed by the Atlantic Coast Line 
should not be approved. 

(b) The previously approved provision fixing 
the effective date as January 1, 1946, should be 
modified so as to provide that the effective date 
shall be left to determination by the reorganization 
managers, provided, however, that it should be 
approximately the date of consummation of the 
plan and in no event earlier than 6 months prior 
thereto. 

(c) The cash reserve of $8,700,000 for rehabili- 
tation and improvements should be decreased to 
$8,125,551 and an additional separate contingent 
cash reserve of $3,438,370 established to provide 
for payment of additional liability for federal in- 
come taxes for the years 1943-1945 in case the 
debtor’s accruals of penalty interest on its first 
and refunding bonds for those years is dis- 
allowed, such fund to be distributed pro rata to 
first and refunding bondholders to the extent not 
necessary for this purpose. 

(d) The provision of the plan with respect to 
cash distributions should be modified. . . . 

(e) Provisions of the plan with respect to the 
method of computing available net income should 
be modified... . 

(f) Provision should be made in the plan for 
the authorization of an amount of 5 per cent 
preferred stock equal to the amount of the first- 
mortgage bonds to be issued in the reorganization 
with the option to the holders of first and re- 
funding bonds at the time of reorganization to 
receive such stock at the rate of one share for 
each $100 of principal amount of first-mortgage 
bonds. ... 

(g) No change should be made in the approved 
capitalization, other than indicated above, and the 
capitalization approved should be as follows: 

Equipment obligations 15,866 

First-mortgage 4% nt 

20,250,000 (a) 


Le ea ee 

No-par common stock (at $100 
20,250,000 

$43,115,866 


SCOR Fou, 2,6 


per share) 





(a) Subject to being reduced by election of 
first and refunding bondholders to receive new 

5 per cent preferred stock. 

(h) No change should be made in the ap 
proved distribution of the reorganization secur 
ities. Equipment obligations should remain ut- 
disturbed. The first-mortgage bondholders should 
be paid in full in cash. Holders of first and re- 
funding bonds should receive for each $1,000 bond 
and unpaid interest thereon to the effective date 
of the plan, $450 principal amount of new first: 
mortgage series A 4%4 per cent income bonds 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


NEW 





NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 


FREIGHT TRAIN 








SPEEDED BY 4-8-2 LIMA No. 3100 


To maintain a ten-hour schedule between 
New York and Buffalo for its new Pacemaker 
fast freight service, beginning July 1, the 
New York Central will employ modern steam 
motive power. 

Leaving New York at 7:15 P.M. E.S.T. and 
including stops at Albany, Utica, Syracuse 
and Rochester, to deliver and pick up cars, 
the west-bound Pacemaker will arrive at 
Buffalo at 5:15 A.M. This necessitates a road 





——. 


“LIMA 






“ LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


speed up to 65 miles an hour with trains of 
up to 75 cars. The east-bound Pacemaker has 
a similarly fast overnight schedule. 

For this outstanding service to shippers, 
the New York Central has provided 1000 
specially designed box cars; the upper halves 
and doors painted vermillion and the lower 
halves dark gray. The illustration shows the 
Pacemaker freight train powered by Lima- 
built No. 3100. 
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and four and one-half shares of new no-par com- 
mon stock. The unsecured creditors’ and the 
stockholders should not participate in the plan. . . 


APALACHICOLA NorTHERN.—Bonds.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$645,000 in 4 per cent first mortgage bonds, 
the proceeds of which will be used to pay 
advances of a similar amount made to the 
applicant by the St. Joe Paper Company. 
The bonds, to be dated June 30, will ma- 
ture in annual amounts of $10,000, starting 
June 30, 1947. 


Atcuison, TopeKA & Santa FE-Cur1- 
caco, BurLincton & QuiNncy.—Acquisition 
and Trackage Rights—These two roads 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a joint application seeking ap- 
proval of a plan whereby the Santa Fe 
would obtain use of a direct line between 
Kansas City, Mo., and St. Louis, while 
the Burlington would shorten its Chicago- 
Kansas City route by about 22 miles. The 
plan contemplates acquisition by the ap- 
plicants of the properties of Kansas City, 
St. Louis & Chicago from the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio and the execution of various 
trackage-rights agreements with the lat- 
ter, with each other, and with the Wa- 
bash, the Kansas City Terminal and Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis. 
Further details are given in a report which 
appears in this issue’s general news section. 


BattimorE & Ont0.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $4,060,000 
of equipment trust certificates which it pro- 
poses to issue, as noted in Railway Age, 
June 22, page 1239. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —This road has awarded, sub- 
ject to Interstate Commerce Commission 
approval, $1,500,000 of serial equipment 
trust certificates of 1946 to the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York, on 
its bid of 99.74 for 13% per cent obligations, 
an interest cost basis to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio of approximately 1.424 per cent. (For 
previous story see the Railway Age for 
June 8, page 1157.) 


Cuicaco, Buriincton & QuvuINcy.— 
Promissory Notes.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to assume liability for $2,020,- 
480 in promissory notes to further evidence 
the indebtedness it will assume under a 
conditional sales agreement by which it 
plans to purchase 28 Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives at an estimated cost of 
$90,200 each, subject to increase. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouISsvILLE.— 
Reorganization Expenses—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
fixed $127,691 as the maximum limit of 
allowances to be paid reorganization man- 
agers for expenses incurred, exclusive of 
fees and the expenses of their attorneys, in 
cafrying out and putting into effect the 
plan of reorganization of this road. 


Curcaco, MirwaAuKeEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—Reorganization Expenses—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved maximum limits of allow- 
ances for compensation and expenses in con- 
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nection with this road’s reorganization pro- 
ceedings for the period generally from Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, to the termination of the 


proceedings. The total approved is $334,- 
044 on claims totaling $467,692. The larg- 
est amount involved was the $114,036 al- 
lowed on a claim of $122,036 by Sidney, 
Austin, Burgess & Harper for services and 
expenses as counsel for the reorganization 
committee and $28,439 on a claim of $31,- 
439 by the same firm as counsel for a 
group of institutional investors. Oliver & 
Donnally, also counsel for the reorganiza- 
tion committee, received $20,860 on a claim 
of $22,900 and $10,000 on a claim of $12,- 
000 for expenses and compensation as at- 
torneys for a mutual savings bank group. 
Hunt, Hill & Betts, counsel for the Terre 
Haute first-lien bondholders’ committee, 
got $13,272 on a claim of $35,772; M. M. 
Millikan, technical assistant to a protective 
committee for holders of convertible ad- 
justment-mortgage bonds, received $9,312 
on a claim of $13,811; Shearman & Sterl- 
ing & Wright, counsel for the National 
City Bank of New York and William W. 
Hoffman, trustees of the convertible adjust- 
ment mortgage, got $11,395 on a claim of 
$19,395, and Humes, Buck, Smith & Stow- 
ell, attorneys representing a university 
group of general-mortgage bondholders, 
were awarded $6,500 on a claim of $17,500. 


Gur, Mose & Oxnt0.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to assume liability for $2,000,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part the acquisition of 21 Diesel-electric 
locomotives at the estimated cost of $2,519,- 


400. 


Gutr, Mose & Onto. — Trackage 
Rights——This road has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of certain trackage rights over lines 
of the Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago, 
which it proposes to reserve when it sells 
that property to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, as contemplated under a plan sub- 
mitted to the commission for approval in 
a joint application filed by those two roads. 
Further details are given in this issue’s 
general news section. 


HospokEN MANUFACTURERS. — Reorgan- 
ization Expenses.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has approved 
$10,000 as the maximum limit of final al- 
lowance to be paid to James D. Carpenter, 
Jr., attorney for the trustee, for services 
and expenses in connection with this road’s 
reorganization proceedings during the year 
1945. 


Itt1nors CENTRAL. — Refunding. — Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to issue 
$49,443,000 of Series A 3% per cent first 
and refunding mortgage 30-year bonds, to 
be exchanged together with cash premiums 
for a like amount of prior-lien bonds con- 
sisting of 11 issues of the applicant and 
three issues of its subsidiary, the Chicago, 
St. Louis & New Orleans, which mature 
in 1951 and 1952 but are not callable. The 
issue is part of a proposed refunding pro- 
gram which also contemplates the issuance 
and sale on the basis of competitive bids of 
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$35,000,000 of Series B first and refunding 
40-year bonds, but on that phase of the 
transaction, the commission deferred action 
pending receipt of supplemental data from 
the applicant. The Series A bonds, payable 
semi-annually on January 1 and July 1, will 
mature on July 1, 1976, and will be redeem- 
able as a whole or in part by lot at any 
time at the option of the applicant on not 
less than 30 days’ notice nor more than 60 
days’ notice at 105 to July 1, 1952. The 
premium will decrease one-half of one per 
cent for each three-year period to 101% 
for the period after July 1, 1970, to and 
including July 1, 1973, thereafter to and in- 
cluding July 1, 1975, at 101 and thereafter 
at par, with accrued interest in all cases. 


Live Oak, Perry & GuLF.—Promissory 
Note.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to issue a $71,860 234 per cent promissory 
note, to be sold at par to the First National 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., the commission 
exempting the transaction from its com- 
petitive-bidding requirements. The pro- 
ceeds will be applied toward the purchase 
of two 70-ton, 600-horsepower, Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives to cost a total of $107,790. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to assume liability 
for $1,780,000 of 114 per cent serial equip- 
ment trust certificates to be sold at 99.41 
and accrued interest, the bid of a syndicate 
headed by Harris, Hall & Company, which 
had been accepted subject to commission 
approval. On this basis, the average an- 
nual cost will be approximately 1.61 per 
cent. Proceeds of the issue will be applied 
toward the purchase of 500 50-ton all-stee! 
box cars and 100 70-ton all-steel hoppers 
to cost $2,241,563. The certificates, dated 
June 15, 1946, will mature in equal install- 
ments of $178,000 on each June 15 from 
1947 to 1956, inclusive. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A cquisition.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Jersey City, N. J., Stock Yards, 
Inc., which, in turn, has asked the com- 
mission for authority to issue 500 shares 
of its capital stock, at $100 a share, which 
has been subscribed for by the Pennsyl- 
vania. Proceeds of the issue would be used 
to provide working capital in order to con- 
tinue the stock yard business now conduct- 
ed by the Jersey City Stock Yards Com- 
pany, which performs terminal service for 
railroads in loading and unloading ship- 
ments of livestock. 


PErE Marguette.—New Director.—Vin- 
cent Hale, of Sterling, Grace & Co., New 
ey has been elected a director of this 
road. 


St. Louts-San Francisco. — Trackage 
Rights——Examiner Jerome K. Lyle has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorize acquisition by the St. 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas of trackage 
rights over certain lines of the Texas & 
New Orleans and joint use by the ap- 
plicant of passenger station facilities of the 
F ort Worth, Texas, Union Passenger Sta- 
tion Company. Following the uniform 
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e tests carried out at the Altoona locomotive 


“The extensiv 
n the new Pennsylvania 4-4-4-4 duplex four- 


and recently published by Mr. Ralph P. 
neer of the Baldwin Locomotive Works (by 


testing plant, © 
cylinder locomotive, 
Johnson, Chief Engi 
h firm the design w 


one of the most 


as originally proposed ) show the new type 
outstanding designs of the present day. 
“The performances of a formidable rival, a 5,400-h.p. diesel 
sed at all but very low speeds, and several 


were obtained on the test plant, especially 


locomotive, 
_preaking figures 


boiler evaporation, the low water rate, and the maximum 


wer developed. Here, then, is a machine which will haul 


_ton passenger vehicles on level trac 


100 m.p.h. 


“Great credit is due to the Baldwin engineers for the pains- 


ersistence with which they overcame all the obstacles in 


the development of this remarkable design. 


stration also. deserves high praise for 


put the idea to the test — with results which have vindicated so 


vania admini 


triumphantly <he soundness of the design.” 
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policy announced by the commission in the 
Chicago & North Western case, as reported 
in Railway Age, June 15, page 1201, the 
examiner would impose employee-protection 
conditions as set out in section 5 (2) of 


the Interstate Commerce Act. He recom- 
mended further that the commission dis- 
miss for lack of jurisdiction that phase of 
the application which sought approval of 
trackage rights over a line of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe. 


SouTHERN.—Acquisition—The Alabama 
Great Southern has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire the properties of the Belt Rail- 
way of Chattanooga, which it has operated 
since 1895. The applicant is sole owner of 
the Belt’s capital stock, which it proposes 
to cancel, meanwhile assuming all debts. 


YREKA WESTERN. — Receiver’s Certifi- 
cates and Note.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to issue receiver’s certificates 
in the amount of $11,000, to be delivered 
in exchange for the balances remaining un- 
paid on receiver’s certificates issued previ- 
ously without authorization of the com- 
mission, The same decision authorized 
issuance at par of a $6,000 receiver’s note, 
the proceeds to be applied toward the re- 
habilitation of road and equipment. The 
note will be made payable to the First 
National Bank of Yreka, Calif. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last . 
: June 25 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- : 
sentative railway stocks.. 62.86 66.73 60.25 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 98.42 100.45 


99.52 


Dividends Declared 


Belt Railroad & Stockyards.—Common, 50¢; 
6% preferred, 75¢, both quarterly, and doth 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 20. 

Canada Southern.—$1.50, semi-annually, payable 
August 1 to_holders of record June 2 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.25, quarterly, 
payable July 20 to holders of record July 10. 
_Cincinnati Inter-Term, Railroad.—4% preferred, 
$2.00, semi-annually, payable August 1 to holders 
of record July 20. 

Kansas City Southern. —4% _non-cumulative 
preferred, $1.00, eto July 1 to holders of 
record June 29. (Reported incorrectly last week 
as being payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 9.) 

Pere Marquette.—5% 
cum.), $1.25, payable 
record July 5. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—75¢, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 27. ; : 


prior preference (ac- 
August 1 to holders of 


Construction 





BaLtimMorE & QOnio.—This road _ has 
awarded a contract to the Bates & Rogers 
Construction Corporation, Chicago, for the 
construction of a scale pit at the Barr yard 


in that city. The estimated cost of this 
project is $30,800. 
Lonc Istanp.—This road has awarded 


a contract to the Wilson & English Con- 
struction Co., New York, for work on a 
track and highway detour to eliminate a 
grade crossing at Laurelton and Rosedale, 
N. Y. The estimated cost of the project 
is $98,130. 


Erre.—This road has announced plans for 
the construction of a new passenger station 
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in Akron, Ohio, at an approximate cost of 
$300,000. If the materials are available 
and the project is approved by the Civilian 
Production Administration, work will begin 
about September 15 and the station will be 
ready for service shortly after the first 
of the year. Now a tenant of the old Union 
depot in Akron, the Erie decided to build 
a new station because of its failure to agree 
with the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio on terms under which it would use 
the proposed new Union depot. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Arthur B. Johnson, whose appointment 
as vice-president in charge of real estate 
and industrial development of the Frie, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was 
announced in the June 1 issue of Railway 
Age, was born on June 2, 1886, at Pitts- 





Arthur B. Johnson 


ton, Pa., and was graduated from Dickin- 
son college in 1909. He was admitted to 
the New York State Bar in 1910 and 
entered railroading in 1915 as district land 
and tax agent for the Erie at New York, 
transferring to Cleveland in 1918. There 
he became general land and tax agent (sys- 
tem jurisdiction) in March, 1929. Mr. 
Johnson’s recent advancement became ef- 
fective on June 1. 


G. Murray Campbell, whose election to 
vice - president - executive representative of 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 8, was born at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 30, 1896, and 
is a graduate of ‘Massachusetts State col- 
lege. He entered railway service with the 
B. & O., in September, 1921, as a clerk in 
the general freight office at Baltimore, Md., 
subsequently holding various minor posi- 
tions until September, 1923, when he was 
promoted to district freight representative, 
with the same headquarters. In July, 1924, 
he was advanced to traveling industrial 
agent, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and one year later he was appointed district 
freight representative at Jacksonville, Fla. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


In January, 1929, Mr. Campbell was pro- 
moted to division freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Toledo, Ohio, and one year 
later he became northwestern freight agent, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 
In March, 1933, he was advanced to as- 
sistant general freight agent at Washing- 





G. Murray Campbell 


ton, D. C., and in January, 1937, to assist- 
ant coal traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Baltimore. On January 1, 1943, Mr. 
Campbell was promoted to general freight 
traffic manager, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


F. W. Robinson, whose retirement as 
senior vice-president and a director of the 
Union Pacific was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 22, was born at Cherryvale, 
Kan., on May 22, 1874, and entered rail- 
way service on April 1, 1889, in the pass- 
enger department of the Union Pacific. 
Shortly after that time he was transferred 
to the accounting department and in Sep- 
tember of the same year he became con- 
nected with the freight traffic department 
at Omaha. On January 1, 1906, he was 
promoted to chief clerk to the director of 
trafic at Chicago and from January 1, to 
August 1, 1910, he served as assistant gen- 





F. W. Robinson 


eral freight agent of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation (part of the 
Union Pacific), with headquarters at Port- 
land, Ore. Mr. Robinson was then pro- 
moted to general freight agent with the 
same headquarters, and on May 15, 1912, he 
was appointed assistant to the director of 
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altogether they mean a decided in- 
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traffic of the Union Pacific and the South- 
ern Pacific at Chicago. On February 20, 
1913, he was appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Oregon-Washington at Port- 
land, where he remained until November 
1, 1915, when he was promoted to traffic 
manager with the same headquarters. On 
March 1, 1920, Mr. Robinson was promoted 
to freight traffic manager of the entire 
Union Pacific system, which position he held 
until his appointment to vice-president in 
charge of traffic, in January, 1927. In May, 
1942, he was elected a member of the board 
of directors and later in the same year he 
was promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 


Arthur J. VanDercreek, whose pro- 
motion to assistant to the vice-president of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., was reported in the Ratlway 
Age of June 15, was born at Omaha on 
August 16, 1889. He entered railway serv- 
ice in March, 1909, as a clerk of the Union 
Pacific, subsequently serving in various 
minor capacities until 1917 when he re- 
ceived a leave of absence to serve in the 
armed forces during World War I. In 





Arthur J. Van Dercreek 


March, 1919, Mr. VanDercreek returned 
to the Union Pacific where he held a num- 
ber of clerical positions until April 1, 1936, 
when he was advanced to supervisor of 
wage schedules, with headquarters at Oma- 
ha. On January 1, 1941, he was promoted 
to personnel assistant, with the same head- 
quarters, the position he held at the time 
of his new appointment. 


Ambrose J. Seitz, whose election to 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 22, was born at Effingham, IIl., on 
October 28, 1897, and entered railway 
service on March 18, 1914, with the Mis- 


souri Pacific, leaving this company a few, 


years later to serve with the United States 
government during World War I. During 
this period, he served as-confidential clerk 
to the chief of the Inland Traffic Service of 
the War Department at Washington and 
chief clerk to the traffic assistant, South- 
western region, United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration at St. Louis, Mo. From Octo- 
ber 1, 1919, to August 1, 1920, Mr. Seitz 
held the position of clerk to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic of the Union Pacific 
System at Omaha, then becoming secretary 
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to Colonel D. C. Jackling, industrialist of 
San Francisco, Cal. On March 1, 1922, he 
returned to the Union Pacific as freight 
traffic agent at San Francisco, being ap- 
pointed general agent in the freight depart- 
ment at Salt Lake City, Utah, on Septem- 


1 
cd 
j 
3 
: 
‘ 





Ambrose J. Seitz 


ber 1, 1925. On July 1, 1929, he was 
further advanced to assistant to the freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Omaha, being appointed general agent in 
the freight department at New York on 
January 1 of the fcllowing year. On May 
1, 1935, Mr. Seitz was appointed general 
freight agent at Kansas City, Mo., his title 
being changed to general freight and pass- 
enger agent four months later. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, he was promoted to assistant 
traffic manager, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, and in February, 1940, he was 
advanced to freight traffic manager. In 
October, 1943, Mr. Seitz was promoted to 
general freight traffic manager at Omaha, 
and in December, 1944, he was advanced to 
assistant vice-president, traffic, the position 
he held at the time of his new appointment. 


Albert C. Berg, whose promotion to 
assistant to the vice-president of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was reported in the Railway Age of 





Albert C. Berg 


June 8, was born at Breckenridge, Minn., 
on December 12, 1901. He entered railway 
service on April 6, 1923, as a stenographer 
of the Northern Pacific, serving in that 
capacity at St. Paul, Orofino, Idaho, and 
Seattle, Wash., until April, 1934, when he 
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went with the Great Northern as secretary 
in the office of the western traffic manager 
at Seattle. Four years later Mr. Berg was 
promoted to chief clerk to the assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., and on February 15, 1940, 
he was advanced to secretary to the vice- 
president, traffic, with headquarters at St. 
Paul. Mr. Berg served with the armed 
forces from May, 1942, to May of this 
year when he returned to the Great North- 
ern and was advanced to assistant to the 
western traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Seattle, the position he held at the time 
of his new appointment. 


V. A. Hewitt, treasurer and assistant 
secretary of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville at Chicago, has been given the 
additional title of assistant to the president. 


T. C. Schley, auditor of capital ex- 
penditures of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
has been promoted to assistant to the vice- 
president, with headquarters as before at 
Mobile, Ala. 


H. W. Stanley, president and general 
manager of the Tennessee Central, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., has been 
elected chairman of the board, succeeding 
Paul M. Davis, who has resigned. C. E. 
Huntley has been elected president, re- 
lieving Mr. Stanley. 


Arthur S. Genet, president of the Na- 
tional Carloading Corporation, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been appointed 
assistant vice-president—freight traffic, of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


R. B. Berg has been appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala., succeeding E. A. Carstens, who has 
resigned. 


Gerald B. Townsend, assistant to the 
president of the Erie, has been named treas- 
urer, with headquarters as before at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeding E. F. Morgenroth, 
who is retiring after 50 years in the service 
of the Erie. Other retirements in the 
financial, legal and accounting departments 
include J. G. Austin, auditor of disburse- 
ments; Henry H. Hull, and Howard T. 
Whipple, both assistant general counsel, 
all with headquarters at Cleveland. These 
changes will take place on July 1. 


Frank J. Krecek, auditor of disburse- 
ments of the Union Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Neb., has retired after near- 
ly 40 years of service. Mr. Krecek entered 
railway service with the Union Pacific as 
a clerk at Omaha in 1907, and ten years 
later was advanced to chief clerk. In 1922 
he was promoted to special accountant in 
the auditor’s office, and in 1930 he was 
further advanced to auditor of disburse- 
ments of the Oregon Short Line (part of 
the Union Pacific) with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. In 1936 Mr. Krecek 
returned to Omaha and was appointed as- 
‘sistant auditor of disbursements, and in 
January, 1943, he was promoted to the 
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position he held at the time of his retire- 
ment. 


Dana T. Smith, assistant western gen- 
eral counsel of the Union Pacific, whose re- 
cent retirement was reported in these pages, 
entered railway service on November 1, 
1912, as a general attorney of the Los 


Dana T. Smith 


Angeles & Salt Lake (a part of the Union 
Pacific) with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. In 1918 he was transferred to 
Los Angeles, Cal., and two years later he 
returned to Salt Lake City as assistant gen- 
eral attorney of the Oregon Short Line 
(also a part of the Union Pacific). On 
July 15, 1928, Mr. Smith was advanced to 
assistant commerce counsel, with head- 


quarters at Omaha, and on January 1, 1936, 


he was promoted to the position he held at 
the time of his retirement. 


OPERATING 


Stewart J. Mackie, chief clerk to the 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Northwestern Pacific, at San Rafael, Cal., 
has been promoted to trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Eureka, Cal., succeeding 
A. C. Henningsen, who has been trans- 
ferred to Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Charles E. Hill, general safety agent of 
the New York Central system, will retire 
on June 30, after nearly 24 years in that 
post, during which time the road became 
eligible for seven separate Harriman 
awards, the one in 1937 being for the entire 
system, the largest employee group ever to 
qualify for such recognition. 


The Western Fruit Express Company 
has made the following appointments at 
Washington, D. C.: O. O. Mills, manager, 
with general supervision over service op- 
erations, car service, engineering, mechan- 
ical, and purchases and stores departments ; 
and D. R. Elmore, vice-manager, with 
jurisdiction over mechanical and purchases 
and stores departments, under general 
supervision of Mr. Mills. 


Thomas R. Hudd, vice-president of the 
western division of the National Carloading 
Corporation, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been named president, with headquar- 
ters at New York, succeeding A. S. Genet, 
whose appointment as assistant vice-presi- 
dent—freight traffic of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Pere Marquette is announced 


elsewhere in these columns. W. C. Berg- 
mann has been named to succeed Mr. Hudd 
as vice-president of the western district, 
and Paul C. Coughlin has been appointed 
vice-president and secretary of the company. 


E.-M. Kelley, superintendent of the 
Indiana division of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been promoted to assistant to the 
assistant general manager, with the same 
headquarters. T. W. English, assistant 
superintendent of the Ohio division, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Ohio, has been 
advanced to superintendent of the Indiana 
division, succeeding Mr. Kelley. 


W. C. Baker, whose promotion to gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago Terminal 
region of the Baltimore & Ohio was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 8, was 
born on February 18, 1891, and entered 
railway service in April, 1906, as a clerk 
of the B. & O., at Baltimore, Md. He held 
various positions until February, 1924, when 
he was promoted to trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Connellsville, Pa., and two 
years later he became assistant division 
superintendent of the Baltimore division, 
with headquarters at Baltimore. In 1929 


W. C. Baker 


Mr. Baker was transferred to Washington, 
Ind., and in the same year he was ad- 
vanced to superintendent of the St. Louis 
division, with the same headquarters. He 
later served in a similar capacity at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Akron, until May 1, 
1942, when he was advanced to general 
superintendent of transportation, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 
Bernard Allen, whose promotion to as- 
sistant general superintendent of the British 
Columbia district of the Canadian National 
was reported in the Railway Age of May 
25, was born at Kentville, N. S., on Sep- 
tember 6, 1887, and received his higher 
educatign at the University of New Bruns- 
wick. He entered railway service in May, 
1911, as a bridge inspector of the Canadian 
Pacific and in 1915 he was appointed an 
assistant engineer of the Department of 
Railways and Canals, a department of the 
Canadian government. In 1919 he went 
with the St. John Dry Dock & Shipbuild- 
ing Co., in a similar capacity, with head- 
quarters at St. John, N. B., and five years 
later he went with the Canadian National 


News Department continued on second left-hand page. 


as a member of the bureau oi economics at 
Montreal, Que. In 1927 Mr. Allen was 
elected a vice-president of the Scarr Trans- 
portation Service, Inc., New York, and in 
1929 he returned to the Canadian National 
as an economist, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal. In 1941 Mr. Allen was advanced to 
manager of the Halifax Lighterage Service 


Bernard Allen 


(a part of the Canadian National) at Hali- 
fax, N. S., and one year later he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the general manager of 
the western region of the Canadian Nation- 
al, and placed in charge of shipbuilding at 
the Prince Rupert (B. C.) drydock and 
shipyard. In 1944 he was promoted to 
manager of the drydock and shipyard, with 
the same headquarters, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


Walter M. Haenssel, whose promotion 
to general freight agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 8, was born at St. Louis on August 
20, 1901. He entered railway service on 
February 26, 1917, as a messenger of the 
B. & O., holding various minor positions 
until July 15, 1927, when he was advanced 


Walter M. Haenssel 


to traveling freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. In 1932 Mr. Haenssel 
became a district freight representative at 
Tulsa, Okla., and one year later he was 
promoted to division freight agent, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. On March 1, 
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Veterans All! 


The Burlington, first among railroads to put General Motors 
Diesel passenger power in regular scheduled service, would, 
logically, have a lot of veterans in this parade. Because the /onger 
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assignment of 1,935,996 miles for an average availability of 
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1935, he was transferred to Kansas City, 
Mo., remaining in that location until his 
new appointment. 


M. J. Kelley has been appointed assist- 
ant to general freight agent-divisions for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va. 


Clarence E. Wooddy has been named 
freight trafic agent for the Central of 
Georgia, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ga. 


L. E. Smith, chief clerk of the IIlinois 
Terminal at Danville, Ill., has been pro- 
moted to general agent, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding K. E. Snow, who 
has resigned. 


Albert W. Ackley, whose appointment 
as freight trafic manager of the Delaware 
& Hudson, with headquarters at Albany, 
N. Y., was announced in the May 11 issue 
of Railway Age, was born on October 12, 
1889, at Oneonta, N. Y. He entered rail- 
way service in 1910 as a stenographer for 
the D. & H. at Albany, advancing to travel- 
ing freight agent at Boston, Mass., in 1915, 
then to division freight and passenger agent 





Albert W. Ackley 


at Oneonta in 1922. He returned to Boston 
in 1929 as New England freight agent, 
which position he maintained tntil his re- 
cent promotion to freight traffic manager in 
charge of solicitation and service. 


V. A. Farrell, general agent of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been appointed 
assistant traffic manager there, and the post 
of general agent has been abolished. 


Frank B. Stratton, assistant to the 
freight traffic manager of the Western 
Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
promoted to industrial commissioner, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding James 
W. Grace, who has retired. 

Robert E. Gonsalves has been ap- 
pointed district passenger agent of the 
Western Pacific, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, succeeding George W. 
Crossen, who has retired after 26 years 
of service. 


George F. Hardy, whose promotion to 
general freight trafhc manager of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was reported in the Ratlway Age 
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ot June 8, was born at Brainerd, Minn., and 
entered railway service in September, 1909, 
in the operating department of the Great 
Northern at Hillyard, Wash. He subse- 
quently held various minor positions at 
Seattle, Wash., until February, 1935, when 





George F. Hardy 


he was advanced to general agent, with 
headquarters at Spokane, Wash. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, Mr. Hardy was promoted to 
general freight agent, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., and a short time later 
he was advanced to western traffic manager 
at Seattle, the position he held at the time 
of his new appointment. 


Ashton C. Bonnaffon, who is rejoin- 
ing the Pennsylvania after 41 months’ over- 
seas service with the United States Army, 
has been appointed general European agent, 
with headquarters at London, England, and 
with jurisdiction over the coordination and 
direction of activities of Pennsylvania rep- 
resentatives in foreign territories. 


W. F. Bollman, whose appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was announced in the June 
8 issue of Railway Age, was born on No- 
vember 24, 1889, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 


entered railroading in 1903 as a messenger 





W. F. Bollman 


for the B. & O. at St. Louis, Mo. There 
he advanced through various clerical posi- 
tions until 1909, when he was appointed 
contracting freight agent, becoming solicit- 
ing agent in 1917 and chief clerk in 1918. 
Mr. Bol]man went to Akron, Ohio, as city 
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freight agent in 1919, returning to St. Louis 
in 1920 as commercial representative, and 
becoming district freight agent there in the 
same year. He was advanced to division 
freight agent in 1924, in which capacity he 
served at Springfield, Ill., Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and Newark, Ohio. In 1929 he was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent at 
Pittsburgh, where he became general freight 
agent in 1933, maintaining the latter post 
until his recent appointment. 


John W. Hartzell, whose appointment 
as general freight agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was announced in the Railway Age 
of June 8, was born on March 5, 1897, at 
Baltimore, Md., and attended Loyala col- 
lege, Georgetown university, and Prince- 
ton university. He began his railway serv- 
ice in 1914 as a clerk for the B. & O., ad- 
vancing to special agent in 1916, and was 
furloughed to military service in 1917. 
During World War I he rose from cadet, 
U. S. Air Service, to captain, flying in- 
structor, and flight commander. In 1919, 
Mr. Hartzell joined the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and served as special repre- 
sentative and general agent, returning to 


. 


John W. Hartzell 





the B. & O. in 1926 as foreign freight agent 
at Philadelphia, Pa., becoming foreign 
freight agent for eastern lines in 1933. He 
was promoted to general foreign freight 
agent at Baltimore, Md., in 1935, the post 
he maintained until his recent advancement 
became effective on June 1. 


C. O. Showalter, assistant to vice- 
president-traffic, of the Union Pacific, at 
Omaha, Neb., has been promoted to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters. J. R. MacAnally, as- 
sistant to general freight traffic manager, 
has been promoted to assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, with headquarters as before 
at Omaha. N. B. Marvin, chief clerk, 
freight traffic department, at Omaha, has 
been appointed assistant to vice-president- 
traffic, with the same headquarters. 


William Blocker, general agent of the 
Chicago Great Western at Chicago, has 
been advanced to assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing George R. Gregg, whose biography 
and photograph appeared in the June 22 
Railway Age in connection with his promo- 
tion to general traffic manager. Glenn E. 
Soderholm, perishable freight agent, has 
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—HSGI Is Consistently Dependable 


Since the roll of veteran Hunt-Spiller Gun part of the century when the old ten-wheeler 
lron users comprises 76 names — most of 231 hauled passenger trains over the North- 
the American Class | railroads, one expects west route from St. Paul to Portland. 

that the Northern Pacific should be among Like men, one judges a product by its friends; 
the number. Indeed, HSGI has kept N.P. that proves Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron is safe to 
locomotives at top efficiency since the fore tie to. 





~~, FULLER, Vice>Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


South Boston i, ae 
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been promoted to general agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, replacing 
Mr. Blocker. Frank P. Wagner, who was 
assigned as traffic manager at Chicago dur- 
ing the war period, has returned to his 
former position of general agent, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal. He relieves 
Louis J. Smith, Jr., who has been re- 
appointed traffic agent, with headquarters 
as before at Los Angeles. 


Joseph A. Russell, western traffic man- 
ager of the Erie at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager with the 
same headquarters succeeding J. T. Hill, 
who has retired after 25 years of service 


Harold A. Williams, whose appoint- 
ment as general freight agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., was announced in the June 8 
Railway Age, was born on June 26, 1884, 


at Clinton, Iowa, and entered railroading . 


in 1900 as an office boy for the B. & O. 
at Chicago. Thereafter he advanced suc- 
cessively to freight solicitor at Milwaukee, 
Wis., in 1909 and traveling freight agent 
there in 1912, and chief rate clerk at Chi- 
cago in 1918, serving in that capacity dur- 
ing the period of federal control. Mr. 
Williams returned to Milwaukee as district 


Harold A. Williams 


freight representative in 1921, became dis- 
trict freight agent at Chicago in 1922, 
transferring to Cumberland, Md., in 1924, 
and was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, rates and divisions, in 1932. 
In 1941 he was named assistant general 
freight agent in charge of solicitation at 
Baltimore, and maintained this post until 
his advancement to general freight agent 
became effective on June 1. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


G. H. Fair has been appointed assistant 
division engineer of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Oakland, Cal. 


G. E. Shaw, assistant engineer of 
bridges of the Canadian Pacific, has been 
appointed engineer of bridges, with head- 
quarters remaining at Montreal, Que., suc- 
ceeding A. R. Ketterson, who will retire 
at the end of June after 39 years of service. 


R. V. Tombe, whose promotion tc 
superintendent of communications of the 
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Saskatchewan district of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 8, was born at Clonsilla, Ireland, 
on August 6, 1899. He entered railroad 
service with the Canadian Pacific on May 
23, 1912, and served in various minor 


R. V. Tombe 


capacities until October, 1928, when he was 
appointed chief operator in the communica- 
tions department at Edmonton, Alta. In 
October, 1933, Mr. Tombe was appointed 
assistant chief operator at Vancouver, B. 
C., and two years later he became in- 
spector at Edmonton. On November 1, 
1937, he was transferred to Vancouver in 
the same capacity, the position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


James W. Purdy, whose promotion to 
engineer of maintenance of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 8, was born at Springfield, Mo., on 
September 22, 1891, and was graduated 
from Purdue university in 1914 with the 
degree of B. S. in civil engineering. In 
January, 1917, he entered the service of 
the Baltimore & Ohio as an assistant super- 
visor, at Athens, Ohio. In March of the 
same year he became district bridge in- 
spector, southwest district, at Cincinnati, 


James W. Purdy 


and in December, assistant engineer, engi- 
neer maintenance of way office, at the same 
place. From May 1, 1918, to August 1, 
1919, he served with the armed forces, re- 
turning to the Baltimore & Ohio in Feb- 


ruary, 1920, as assistant division engineer 
at Chillicothe, Ohio. He became super- 
visor at Zanesville, Ohio, in February, 1921, 
and assistant division engineer at Garrett, 
Ind., in August of the same year. In Octo- 
ber, 1926, he was appointed district bridge 
inspector, northwest district, at Akron, 
Ohio, whence he was transferred to the 
southwest district, at Cincinnati, in April, 
1928. Mr. Purdy was appointed assistant 
division engineer, at Akron, in May, 1932, 
and in July of that year he was transferred 
to Cincinnati, in the same capacity. In 
February, 1936, he was appointed division 
engineer at Akron, and in March, 1938, he 
was transferred to Wheeling, W. Va., in 
the same capacity. He returned to Akron 
in November, 1938, and served there until 
October, 1942, when he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent at Garrett. Mr. 
Purdy was advanced to superintendent at 
Indianapolis, Ind., in March, 1943, and in 
December, 1945, he was transferred to 
Newark, Ohio, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


John O. Green, whose promotion to 
superintendent of motive power and car 
equipment of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala., was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 8, was born 


John O. Green 


at Englewood, N. J., on January 12, 1893, 
and received his higher education at Cornell 
University. After being employed with the 
Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., and the 
General Electric Company, and serving for 
more than 20 months overseas with the A. 
E. F., as an aviation pilot during World 
War I, he entered railway service in Octo- 
ber, 1922, as a mechanical engineer of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern (now the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio) with headquarters at Mo- 
bile. In 1927 Mr. Green became a master 
mechanic of the Mississippi Central at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., and in 1937 he returned to 
the G. M. & O., as a shop superintendent 
at Mobile. In 1941 he was advanced to 
master mechanic, with the same headquar- 
ters, the position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


L. S. Crane, assistant chief material 
inspector of the Southern at Alexandria, 
Va., has been appointed assistant engineer 
of tests there, effective July 1. 
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"UNION 


| TRAIN OPERATION 
. i: 
SIGNAL INDICATION 











Feather River Canyon 
subdivision 


Track cars used by maintainers 
and track crews are equipped 
with motor car indicators con- 
trolled by the track circuits. 
Normally, the indicator lamp 
burns steadily, indicating that 
no train is in, ornoC.T.C. route 
is established for, a station-to- 
station block. When a route 
has been established, the lamp 
flashes in response to the code 
in the track circuit. An extin- 
guished lamp indicates that the 
car is on an occupied track 
circuit. 


Feather River Canyon provides the 
Western Pacific Railroad with a low- 
grade route through the Sierra Nevada 
mountains—but it is one with much 
curvature. This 116-mile subdivision 
between Portola and Oroville, Calif., 
has 31 tunnels and is a practically 
continuous succession of curves, many 
of them between 8 and 10 degrees. 


Naturally, this curvature limits the 
speed of all trains. And, when traffic 
increased to as many as thirty train 
movements per day, operation by time 
table and train order became inade- 
quate. “Union” Centralized Traffic 
Control was installed on the entire 
subdivision, with the control machine 
located at Keddie, 76 miles from Oro- 
ville and 40 miles from Portola. 


Train operation is now handled by 


signal indication, with the usual C.T.C 
results—greatly decreased running 
times and lower operating costs. Op- 
erating records for October, 1943 
(beforeC.T.C) and October, 1945, show 
that passenger train movements over 
the division increased 64%, yet no 
time was lost—instead, more than 
49 hours were saved! Better still, 
freight train movements for those 
same two months were 388 in 1943 
against 465 in 1945, and the time 
saved per train averaged 2 hours, 31 
minutes!...1170 hours for the month! 


Feather River Canyon demonstrates 
again that where conditions are most 
difficult, “Union” C.T.C is at its best! 
Our engineers will gladly help you 
determine where and how you can 
use it to best advantage. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE S) PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 





































® 
PRODUCTION SKILLFULLY PLANNED, 


plant in tip-top shape, sources of supply secured 
—how about material handling—the vital factor 
in profit? Still using manual methods of yester- 
year? Use Clark Fork Trucks—to lift, move and 
stack material. It’s the time-saving, money-sav- 
ing modern method, paced to the needs 
of current production. 












Have a Tructractor Field 
Engineer study your 
# needs—and engineer 
a plan to meet them. 


CLARK 


GAS and BATTERY POWERED 
FORK TRUCKS, PLATFORM 
TRUCKS, TOWING TRACTORS 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


| @ PANY 
‘ UIPMENT COM 
Division of pert ogi ae 


SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 
JACKSO 


BERRIEN 
OTHER PLANTS BUCHANAN 








Products ¥f CLARK ¢ TRANSMISSIONS ¢ ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES e AXLE HOUSINGS e BLIND RIVETS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS e RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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NEWS DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 1282) 


Barnard Speaks Out Against 
Non-Compensatory Rates 


Coordination of the various types of 
transportation in the way that will best 
serve the interests of the nation is essential, 
George M. Barnard, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, told the mem- 
bers of the Ohio Valley Transportation 
Advisory Board, meeting in Indianapolis, 
Ind., on June 18. 

“There are those who hold the view that 
because of the keenness of competition, be- 
cause of the greater speed with which some 
kinds of transportation can move traffic, 
some of the others will have to go down,” 
he continued, asserting: “I do not subscribe 
to that defeatist attitude. We must, if for 
no other reason than the national defense, 
keep all of these avenues of commerce 
open. We must not suffer any hardening 
of transportation arteries.” 

Mr. Barnard declared that the public 
interest demands that the various transpor- 
tation tasks be handled by the agency best 
suited and most economical for that par- 
ticular movement. 

“Insofar as I am able to accomplish it, 
speaking solely for myself and not presum- 
ing to bind my fellow commissioners, I will 
strenuously oppose the approval of rates 
proposed by any of these carriers which 
will be so designed, by cutting under, as to 
take business away from the carrier logical- 
ly entitled to have it, where such rates are 
clearly shown to be non-compensatory rates 
and published only for the purpose of elim- 
inating competition. 

“T will not lend myself to any kind of 
regulation which will deal unfairly with 
the public and to deny to the public, by 
a method of rates, its right to enjoy 
cheaper and more efficient transportation 
by some other kind of transportation 
agency,” he declared. 


Electrical Instruments Course 
Prepared by Westinghouse 


Designed to give in a clear, concise man- 
ner a fundamental knowledge of the con- 
struction, operation and selection of elec- 
trical measuring instruments, an intensive 
course including sound slide films, a com- 
plete pocket size textbook, and an instruc- 
tor’s manual has been prepared by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Pri- 
marily for use by the Westinghouse organ- 
ization, the course has also been made 
available to educational institutions, engi- 
neering societies, and the engineering de- 
partments of all organizations that use 
electrical measuring instruments. Cost of 
a complete course, based on a class of twen- 
ty members, is $45. Distribution will be 
handled by the Industrial Relations De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 306 Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Subjects covered in films and lessons are: 
Importance of Electrical Instruments; the 
Permanent Magnet Moving Coil Mecha- 
nism; the Electro-Dynamometer Mecha- 
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nism; the Stationary Coil and Moving Iron 
Mechanism; the Rotating Vane Mecha- 
nism; the Selection and Use of Electrical 
Instruments. It is recommended that the 
course be given in six one-hour sessions, 
with each session covering one lesson. An 
instructor’s manual, giving suggested class- 
room procedures and containing essential 
reference material, is provided. 


Chambers of Commerce to Vote 
on Transportation Policies 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has submitted for ratification to its 
2,300 member organizations throughout the 
country proposed declarations of policy on 
transportation, based on the recent report 
of its Transportation and Communications 
Department Committee which was noted in 
the Railway Age of April 13, page 780. 
The declarations were drafted by the cham- 
ber’s Committee on Policy and submitted 
to the membership by its board of directors. 

The report of the Transportation and 
Communication Department Committee was 
prepared in response to the “questionnaire” 
distributed by the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce as part of 
the “national transportation inquiry” it now 
has under way. 


Georgia “Conspiracy” Charges 
Further Refuted 


The State of Georgia in its suit against 
the southern and eastern railroads is try- 
ing to “ring down an iron curtain between 
the Anti-Trust Act and the Interstate 
Commerce Act,” Elmer A. Smith, senior 
attorney for the Illinois Central System, 
told Lloyd K. Garrison, supreme court 
special master, on June 25, at the resump- 
tion of the hearing of the case in New 
York. 

“This is the first case of this kind that 
ever has been tried in a court of law,” Mr. 
Smith continued. “In other words, it is 
the first time in 50 years that an effort has 
been made to subject a regulated industry 
such as the railroads, which are regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Act, to the 
Anti-Trust Act.” 

Joseph L. Sheppard, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the traffic department of the IIli- 
nois Central System, said there had been 
no change in the procedure and functions 
of the various railroad rate bureaus since 
1932, which restricted the freedom of ac- 
tion in his road in established freight rates. 
This statement was made by Mr. Sheppard 
because of Georgia’s charge that, beginning 
in 1933, the railroads had conspired to fix 
rates discriminatory to the south. 


The state of Georgia, the witness added, | 
admits that no such conspiracy existed | 


from 1897 to 1933. 

Material consisting of two statements 
and a series of exhibits previously had 
been introduced by William L. Grubbs, 
assistant general solicitor of the Louisville 
& Nashville. Mr. Grubbs pointed out that 
as Georgia’s charges are based in part on 
portions of the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion’s files regarding a revision of freight 
rates on paper and paper articles, and a pra- 
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«+ measures one gallon or fractions with 
dependable safety and clean handling. 
Tested, approved and labeled by U L for 
safe handling of volatile liquids either 
inside or outside buildings. Built to Bow- 
ser standards of quality for economical 
long time service. 


Fig. 115, shown below, is a similar pump 
with basement storage tank available as 
a complete system. Includes all valves, 
drip pan, funnel and gauge stick except 
piping. Ideally suited for battery instal- 


lation. 


Listed by U L as a safe means for storing 
and dispensing paint and lubricating oils 
and other non-volatile liquids. 


FIG. 115 


Wherever Railroad 
Liquids are Handled 
... there’s a need for Bowser 


equipment. 
catalog of equipment for R. R. 


liquids. 


A Complete Line of Liquid-Handling Systems For Railroads 





BOWSER, INC. e 





Recommended 
for 

Pit or Cellar 

Installation. 














Write today for 


Fueling systems designed for your individual needs. 


Proportioning and blending systems of absolute accuracy. 


Selective lubrication systems for all types of machinery. 


Precise metering and accounting systems for liquid operations. 


Complete storage and dispensing systems for railroads. 


ESTABLISHED 188: , 
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The KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO 
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posed readjustment of rates on iron and 
steel articles, the complete files on these 
two subjects disclese, among other things, 
that the railroads acted independently at 
all times, that the Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation has no power to fix rates, and that 
“nothing could be more untrue than Geor- 
gia’s conclusions that southern rates are 
controlled to protect eastern industry.” 

All of the facts, Mr. Grubbs said, show 
clearly that instead of eastern railroads co- 
ercing with southern lines into keeping 
their rates up as Georgia has alleged, the 
action of the southern lines actually caused 
the eastern railroads to join in rate reduc- 
tions. 


Army Reports on Transport in 
Occupied Countries 


A shortage of gondolas and box cars, re- 
sulting principally from difficulty encoun- 
tered in achieving workable arrangements 
with other occupation zones and other coun- 
tries in balancing the number of cars inter- 
changed, is causing “considerable anxiety” 
in the United States Zone of Occupation in 
Germany, according to the War Depart- 
ment’s latest “Military Government Report 
on Condition of Industry in Germany.” The 
report adds that pilferage, both in rail and 
water transport, also continues to be a 
“source of annoyance.” 

“Programmed movement for April was 
19 per cent military, 26 per cent coal, 20 
per cent international (including displaced 
persons and civil affairs personnel) and 35 
per cent German civilian, exclusive of coal,” 
the report added. 

The War Department pointed out that 
after 16,843 denazification dismissals as of 
March 31, the number of Reichsbahn per- 
sonnel is sufficient now, not only to meet 
current demands but also to cope with fur- 
ther intensification of traffic. 

“The quality of employees, however, re- 
mains a source of some concern,” it contin- 
ued. 

“While neither denazification nor the 
general manpower shortage is expected to 
prevent continued effective operation of the 
railroads, a critical deficiency of supervisory 
personnel and men with technical training. 
such as electro-technicians, yardmasters 
and workshop foremen, is being felt. Mean- 
while, efforts to train replacements have 
been delayed by shortages of teachers, books 
and classrooms.” 


The report said that over-all passenger . 


traffic remained very high in March and 
that because of the over-crowding of long- 
distance trains, passengers often had to be 
left behind at intermediate stations. An in- 
crease in baggage and express traffic also 
was noted, and it had to be shipped as I. c. 1. 
freight. 


More Trains Running—‘“Comparing a 
typical day in March’ with one in February, 
there were 443 more passenger and freight 
trains operated, including 293 more passen- 
ger trains, 134 additional freight trains and 
16 more other trains,” the report continued. 
“A total of 5,958 trains were operated in 
March as compared with 5,515 on a repre- 
sentative day in February.” Rail revenue, 
totaling RM 81,000,000, also reached its 
highest amount in March since the end of 
hostilities. Of the serviceable and unserv- 


iceable locomotives making up the rolling 
stock in the U. S. Zone, there were 2,661 
serviceable. During the first three months 
of 1946, there were 1,120 steam locomotives 
and 21,773 freight cars repaired and re- 
turned to service. 

The report pointed owt, however, that the 
repair of locomotives and railway rolling 
stock is still being restricted by the short- 
age of steel, as only 8 per cent of the 25,- 
000 tons allocated for railway repair in the 
first quarter of 1946 was received. 

Despite the delay of river traffic in Ger- 
many due to the temporary closing of 
bridges under repair and the existence of 
channel obstructions, coal and freight ship- 
ments on all waterways and coastal opera- 
tions increased during March. Only those 
highways which are necessary for the needs 
of the Allied occupation forces are being 
maintained in good condition, with the su- 
pervision of highway repair, including the 
Autobahen, charged as a zonal responsibil- 
ity. Sale of 12,500 U. S. Army trucks to 
German civilians has been authorized. 

In an accompanying report on the indus- 
trial conditions in Japan, it was stated that 
new railway construction has been practi- 
cally at a standstill due to labor, financial 
and material deficiencies. 

Shipyards repaired 344 merchant ves- 
sels totaling 1,027,626 tons in April, twice 
the tonnage reported in March. Five steel! 
ships totaling 12,040 gross tons were 
launched and four totaling 7,040 tons were 
completed. 

“Manufacture of transportation equip- 
ment suffered from shortages of coal, raw 
materials and transportation, but rubber pro- 
duction reached about 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity,” the report said. “Restoration of 
essential rail facilities is almost complete,. 
although evidence of heavy war damage 
may still be seen. Passenger traffic con- 
tinued to increase as a result of repatria- 
tion, lifting of wartime travel restrictions: 
and the widespread search for food. Im-- 
provement is noted in motor transportation. 
despite the fuel shortages which kept about 
half of Japan’s vehicles out of operation. 
and there is a progressive rise in coastwise 
shipping.” 

From Korea, it was reported that rail- 
road service has improved, with all trains. 
now running more nearly on time. 


Surplus Locomotives Sold to 
Siam and Brazil 


Sale of 18 narrow-gage locomotives to 
the Siamese government and four to the 
Brazilian government has been announced’ 
by the War Assets Administration. The 
sale brought to 58 the total number of loco- 
motives sold for export, previous sales of 
10, six, and 20 having been made to the 
French Colonial Mission, French North 
African Mission and the United Fruit Co.,. 
respectively. 

The 18 locomotives which have a re- 
ported cost to the U. S. government of 
$2,958,000, were sold for $1,044,000. They 
were originally built for use by the military 
forces in Japan, and were converted from 
meter gage to 42-in. gage for use in the 
Philippines. Hostilities in the Pacific ended, 
however, before they were shipped from 
this country. 
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Put Repairs on a 
PRODUCTION 
BASIS 


A jig rotates this switch 
stand while the worn 
bearing is rebuilt uni- 
formly. 


e Railroads can make substantial savings by routine reclama- 
tion of worn parts. Locomotives, cars, and track equipment 
can be kept in service longer if worn parts are rebuilt by 
Oxweld’s oxy-acetylene welding procedures. OXWELD rods 
are especially developed to give these parts the desired surface 


properties. Ask Oxweld for more information. 


The word “Oxweld” is a registered trade-mark. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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MIND? 


—— freight damage claims are something _—There is no single remedy for this alarming 

for railroads, shippers and receivers to think _ situation, but the use of more Duryea-equipped 
about! Damage due to rough handling was 29% cars can be a powerful help. For it has been 
higher in 1945 than in 1944 when the figure proved, time and again, that shipments in Dur- 
was nearly 40% greater than in 1943—this yea Cushion Underframe cars are secure from 


despite a tonnage decrease in both years. the shock hazards of coupling and train service. 
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